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“All children are human beings. They have fundamentally the same intellectual and emotional 
potentialities, the same loves and hates, the same longings and fears, the same aspirations.” 





Building Human Values 
For a New Era of Peace 


HERE Is something heartening in the contemplation of peace, so weary 
f Seve we of war, so resentful are we of its wanton devastation. Hence 

we begin a new volume of CHiLDHOop EpucaTIon with the pledge 
that the issues of the year shall be devoted to laying the foundations tor 
peace even though we are still engaged in the essential though wretched 
task of winning the war. The theme for the year is the title of this 
editorial: Building Human Values for a New Era of Peace. 

Building for peace while fighting the war is not unprecedented. It 
is part of our total national policy. The United States has led the way 
by initiating and sponsoring conferences of delegates from all United 
Nations on problems of peacetime cooperation. These meetings have been 
described as preliminary peace conferences. If there ever is a peace table 
at the end of this war.a United Nations organization will already be in 
existence and most of the crucial problems on whose solution depends the 
maintenance of order and decency in the world will have been explored. 

As teachers, our part in this endeavor is the human one of educating 
boys and girls. It is an important, a difficult one. It assumes that we 
know human values essential to the new era in which we have invested 





the most tremendous price which has ever been extorted. It assumes that 
we know young human beings and have skill in teaching them to achieve, 
love, cherish, and promote these values. No generation was ever born to 
greater world turmoil. Yet if the determination to achieve constructive 
peace is built strong enough, the heritage of these children may turn out 
to be a more fortunate one than that of the last generation born in the 
victorious twenties and matured in the turbulent forties. 


HILDHOOD EpucaTIoN will concern itself throughout the year with 
the development of these children in the setting of their particular 
social heritage. The emphasis on children is timely. There has been 

too much public appeal for child care as an adjunct to adult employment. 
Still the focus upon children is unthinkable in these times without concern 
over social values in family, community, nation, and world. And so 
courageously, yet with deep humility, we undertake with our readers the 
sizable task of dedicating a new generation of children to a new order of 
peace and good will. 

The fact that CHtLDHOoop EpucaTIon is the organ of an association 
of teachers themselves already so dedicated gives the Board of Editors the’ 
strength necessary to proceed with this purpose.—Winifred E. Bain, Presi- 
dent of Wheelock College; Chairman, Board of Editors, CHmDHOop 
EDUCATION. 
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Today’s Children 
and Tomorrow’s World 


OMETIMES IN THIS TROUBLED WORLD we almost give up hope that men 
a) and women will ever solve their problems, will ever find common 

ground to stand on as human beings, will ever stretch high enough 
to pull down the artificial barriers they have raised between themselves 
and other people. 

But always when we think of children we lose this hopelessness. We 
forget the immovable barriers. Even the most fearful of us, those who 
have shut themselves almost completely away from others can still remem- 
ber that children are human beings, can feel their common needs, can 
still believe tomorrow is theirs—and that it is ours to give them. 

It is the most beautiful, the most creative of all man’s dreams, and the 
most tragic. For in blindness and greed and hate, in sheer inability to see 
the consequences for tomorrow of what we do today, we destroy the child’s 
chances of finding this dream even as in love and tenderness we dream 
it for him. ’ 

How can we make the dream come true? How can we span the long 
distance between each human heart and the earth’s children? How keep 
the road clear of the fears and hates and regressive urges that block us 
from making the journey to a new world? 

We know—though we blind ourselves to the knowledge—that the new 
world can differ from the old only as the imagination, the vision, the 
feelings, the habits of living of those who make it are different from the 
imagination, the vision, the feelings, the habits of us who are now destroy- 
ing the old, and ourselves, and many of the resources that could have gone 
into the building of the new. We know that the world can become a 
better world only as its citizens are better prepared to make it so, and 
that the citizens of. tomorrow’s world are the children in our homes and 
schools today. 


HAT KIND OF WORLD are we preparing our children for? Are we 
educating them for death and destruction, or are we educating them 
for life in a democratic world order? 
We know there can be no democratic world order that works without 
a planned program of education for world citizenship and psychological 
maturity. What kind of projects can we begin in kindergarten and 
continue through high school and among adults to prepare us for creative 
living? What can be done in our schools now to meet the need for 
educating for world citizenship? for the emotional maturity of the 
individual? 
SEPT 
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What symbols can we give our first and second grades that will make 
the earth as a whole a real thing to them, not just a series of hard names 
to learn to pronounce and spell? What is going to serve as dramatic focus 
for all eyes? Can we give our children a feeling of loyalty to the whole 
world, to humanity, without a world flag, a world pledge-of-allegiance, 
world songs, world games, world heroes? These seem such simple things, 
almost fatvous, but they are old, well-tested means of building up group 
loyalties—matches that seem to strike flame to dry imaginations. 

served well in building up nationalism. Will they not be useful in building — 
up internationalism? 


OW CAN WE HOPE TO HAVE a successful organization in which all 

people will participate unless all the individuals taking part become 

world-minded? How can American people deal with the people of 
India, China, Africa unless we have a genuine respect for these people and 
their cultures? Can we any longer permit “the world” to mean to us 
“the Western world”? Can we any longer afford to take our children 
even through grammar school without giving them knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the East? Have we not much to learn from the high regard for 
the personality of others which China has practiced through the centuries? 
- from the emphasis India has placed upon the oneness of means and ends? 

What are we doing, what can we do, to break down the barriers of 
ignorance and prejudice that now separate West from East, white from 
yellow from black? What can be done about .the color-phobia that 
afflicts so vast a portion of the white race? Surely the greater need today 
is not to give our children commando drills stretching their muscles, 
hardening their hearts, but to give them ideas on which to stretch their 
imaginations, exercises in strengthening their identifications with other 
peoples. 

Equally as urgent therefore as the need to stretch our imaginations, our 
loyalties, our understandings to include a globe and all its people, is the 
need to understand ourselves and our personal relationships. We have not 
yet learned, nor made serious effort to learn, to take the forces of hate and 
violence within us and find creative outlet for them. We must learn 
things to do with this excess of violence within us so that we will no 
longer choose war as a way of giving outlet to it. We must gain under- 
standing of human needs and ways of filling them; find outlet in creative 
directions for destructive instincts, using “hate as manure, to make green 
pastures for living children—not cemeteries for dead sons.” 


HE BLOOD OF THE MILLIONS who die cannot make tomorrow’s world 

a peaceful and creative and. democratic world. Only the minds and 

the hands of the living can shape it. And they will shape it to the 
patterns being formed in their hearts and their habits now.—By Paula 
Snelling, co-editor of South Today, and Lillian Smith, author of Strange 
Fruit. Adapted from an editorial in the Spring-Summer 1944 issue of 
South Today and used by permission. 
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How the concept that children are buman 
beings bas evolved is re from the 
"point of view of a sociologist. Mr. Bossard, 
who is director of The William T. Carter 
Foundation at the University of Pennsylvania, 
discusses the bistoric conception of the child 


as an expendable pawn in the struggle for 
existence; the pore 8 conception of the 


child as a plastic, modifiable object, the 
coming conception of the child as a buman 
being with rights and potentialities uniquely 
bis. What this third concept means to the 
individual, to the family and to society is 
stated “as a reminder of reality and as the 
challenge of a simple truth.” 


rests upon a fact so obvious in retro- 
spect that man wonders how its rec- 
ognition could have been delayed so long. 
This is as true in the betterment of human 
relationships as it is in regard to mechanical 
invention. Man’s inhumanity to man has 
always been the essence of human tragedy: 
the piecemeal discovery and recognition of 
our common humanity is in substantial part 
the essence of human progress. Since the 
child has been the last serf of civilization, 
there is still more of necessary admonition 
than of enthusiastic naivete in the re- 
minder that all children are human beings. 
The basic assumption underlying this 
article is that the really significant changes 
in human history are those which occur, 
not in the mechanical gadgets which men 
use nor in the institutionalized arrange- 
ments by which they live, but in their 
attitudes and in the values which they 
accept. The revolutions of the past which 
have had the greatest meaning are those 
which have taken place in the minds of 
men. 
To apply this theory to children means 
that the great changes in their status have 


F's STEP FORWARD in human history 





By JAMES H. S. BOSSARD | 


Children Are Human Beings 


been wrought because of changes in the § 
ways in which their elders, particularly 
parents and educators, have conceived of § 
children—their nature, their role, and their § 










purpose in the cosmic scheme of things. 


In keeping with this theory, three con-” 
ceptions of children will be presented § 
The first of these # 
is of historic interest, chiefly, but even § 
now not wholly so; the second is the es- § 
sence of our contemporary emphasis; the § 
third is presented as a reminder of reality § 


briefly in this article. 


and as the challenge of a simple truth. 


The Child As An 
Expendable Pawn 


The common and historic conception of } 
the child has been to regard him as an_ 
expendable pawn in the struggle for ex- § 


istence. This makes him completely sub- 


servient to the adult. The whole emphasis | 
is upon the unquestioning acceptance of | 
the rule of elders, the idea being that the’ 
child is of such slight consequence that 
Such § 
patterns of thought and practice are re-§ 
vealed clearly in the studies of primitive} 
culture. Miller, for example, has shown in ¥ 
The Child In Primitive Society that primi-]} 
tive cultures do not regard the child as§ ; 
completely human.’ He runs about unno- § 
ticed, “like a little dog.” Often he has no} 
name until the age of initiation into the} 


how he'is treated does not matter. 


group. 


The results of such a conception of 
childhood varied naturally in any given} 
society with its stage of cultural develop-# 
Earlier, infanticide was a common’ 
When at a later date abandon- 


ment. 
practice. 
ment of newly born children on the neigh- 


! By Nathan Miller. New York: Brentano's, 1928. 
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boring hillside or placement in the fours 
or turn boxes of the monasteries came to 
be accepted as substitutes for infanticide, 


® these developments must be viewed, not as 
® indicative of a new status of childhood, but 


@ as a softer alternative for an older and 
more rigorous practice. Just as infanticide 


and abandonment once were wholly legal, 
so was the right of the father to sell his sons 
or daughters to satisfy his debts or his 
avarice—a common principle of the old 


¥ Roman, Persian, Egyptian, Greek and Gal- 
lic legal codes. 


Transplanted from medieval Europe to 
colonial America our ancestors were led 
by their preoccupations to emphasize pri- 


® marily the saving of children’s souls and 
» the exploitation of their labor. Of affec- 


¥ tion between children and parents, of 


IN 





happy compensation in their daily lives, 


| there was no doubt a great deal but of 


rights and status of childhood of its own 
there was no such thing. Only as they 
fitted into the pattern. of adult life in the 
community, only as their abilities and in- 
terests contributed to the welfare of their 
elders were children considered to be of 
arly importance. Thus the age-old concep- 
tion of children as an expendable pawn 
continued in the New World. Against the 


background of an undeveloped continent: 
| of undreamed richness this drive to utilize 


children came to be extolled as a national 
virtue, responsible for the material bless- 


| ings of American civilization. 


Against the evils and excesses which 
resulted from this conception arose the 
child welfare movement. Significant as 
this movement has been it is necessary for 
the sake of perspective to point out that its 
development is confined almost wholly to 
the past hundred years. Reporting to the 
Division of Children of the National Con- 
ference of Children in 1918, Henry 
Thurston summarized the important things 
done for children during the nineteenth 
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century under the following six heads: — 
(1) the establishment and maintenance of 
separate institutions for the care of separate 
classes of handicapped children; (2) the 
substitution, to a slight extent at least, of 
placing-out and boarding-out of various 
groups of handicapped children for the old 
indenture and apprenticeship system; (3) 
the beginnings of separate parts of the 
juvenile court system in the form of proba- 
tion and separation of children from adults: 
in courts and jails; (4) the establishment 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children; (5) the beginnings of compul- 
sory school attendance, and (6) the begin- 
nings of child labor legislation. “In other 
words,” concludes the report, “the public 
or social work for children . . . was con- 
fined chiefly to the separation from the 
community of class after class of children 
who were specially afflicted ....” It was 
not until 1919 that the Second White 
House Conference on Child Welfare crys- 
tallized an interpretation of child welfare 
in terms of the welfare of all children. 


The Child As.Plastic Object 


Within the past half-century the appli- 
cation of science to the study of human 
behavior has produced a new conception 
which sees the child primarily as a plastic, 
modifiable object. Originally this concept 
was confined to selected scientific groups 
and was significant chiefly for purposes of 
erudite discussion. More recently its ap- 
plications and implications have been 
spreading out to influence so large an area 
of human effort as to constitute a revolu- 
tion in the history of childhood. Its basic 
approach differs from the earlier one in 
that children are regarded as subjects for 
controlled development rather than as ob- 
jects for economic and psychological 
exploitation. 

Among the factors responsible for this 
new concept, five can be easily distin- 








guished. One of them has been the more 
modest claims made for the role of heredity 
in human behavior. Recent insights into 
the processes of heredity have led to sharp 
revisions of earlier conclusions, not so much 
in depreciating the importance of heredi- 
tary factors as in making a much greater 
allowance for the possibilities of human 
development within the limitations which 
nature imposes. Second was the work of 
scientists like Pavlov, Krasnogorski, Bekh- 
terev, Watson, and others who showed 
the tremendous possibilities in conditioning 
‘ behavior responses, another form of the 
idea of the relatively extreme modifiability 
of human nature. Third was the supple- 
mentary work of the psychiatrists whose 
experience and studies showed the tre- 
mendous effects of the early conditioning 
of the human personality. Some of these 
students contented themselves with empha- 
sizing the role of infantile and preschool 
experience; some went so far as to focus 
importance upon the consequences of the 
prenatal environment. Fourth have been 
the contentions of the cultural anthropolo- 
gists whose comparative studies have shown 
how diverse cultural systems are responsible 
for different personality traits and types. 
Finally to be noted are the conclusions of 
the sociologists who see, on the basis of 
comparative studies of social situations, 
that personality is but the subjective side 
of culture. 


It is this support from so many scientific 
quarters that has made this new concep- 
tion of behavior such an important work- 
ing basis for so many social and professional 
groups in so relatively short a time. We 
are concerned here primarily with its mean- 
ing for children. It is our contention that 
its chief result has been to lead adults to 
think of children primarily in terms of 
what can be done to them rather than for 
them. The child now becomes like unto 


a fertilized ovum whose development is 





to be controlled and guided into the way 
in which adults think it should go. 


This in turn leads rather directly ad 
promptly to a conception of education and® 


child rearing as the process of the child’s 
indoctrination and induction into a se- 
lected culture. This conception leads, i 
turn, to an emphasis upon education 
training for cultural and _personali 
changes. In other words, education today 


is aiming less and less at training the child} 


for life in the prevailing society and more 
and more at changing child and society§ 
into what the educators think both should 
be. The wisdom of the fathers is studie 
but to revise and improve it. 
the past is on the agenda of education 
chiefly for purposes of revision. Children} 
are educated beyond their families and® 
their class. The personalities of child and¥ 
youth are to be reconstructed, not con-§) 
firmed nor stabilized. Contemporary edu-§ 
cators propose to achieve the reconstruction 
of the social order, not the preparation of 
the young in a cultural status quo. Edu-§ 
cation ceases to be a matter of teaching§ 
people to do and becomes a matter of doing} 
things to them. 












The outstanding application and illus- 1 
tration of this whole philosophy is to beg 
found in the totalitarian countries. It ig 
in countries like Germany and Italy che 1 
we have seen conscious, organized and 
comprehensive programs, conceived by the 
heads of the state and supported by thep 
wealth of its resources, to mold the child 
into a specific type of person. Howeverg 
much one may object to the purposes of 
such an educational program, it is well tof 
remember that it is but an application of 
the same processes that the democracies are 
using in the indoctrination and training of 


‘their service personnel and that many edu- 


cators are rushing to employ in theif 
schemes for the reconstruction of pupi 
personnel and the larger social order. 
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One hopes not to be misunderstood in 


, pointing out that this conception of child- 


'® hood, as representing but so much clay in 
the planning potter’s hands, represents new 


dangers for childhood. Perhaps its out- 
standing menace is that it presents the plas- 
ticity of childhood as a temptation to every 
crackpot who believes himself called to be 
the passing master of cosmic ceremonies 


4¥% and to hold in his hand the key to the 


gardens of untroubled social bliss. This 
is a peculiarly grave danger for childhood 
in a world so comfortably self-confident 


. 4 as our own. 


Children Are Human Beings 


Between (or is it beyond?) the concep- 


3 tions of childhood already presented is a 


third which suggests that children should 
be conceived of as human beings and re- 
spected as such: not to be exploited, not 
to be conditioned and controlled, not to be 
manipulated en masse, just to be left to be, 
to grow, to learn, to think, to feel, to see, 


1 to live. 


This recognition of the common bond 
of our humanity with the child means 
many things—for the adult, particularly. 
Basically it means that the child is to be 


: 1] respected as a person with a personality of 


his own, with his own wishes, desires, wants 


and needs—all of which should be given 


consideration and, so far as possible, should 


| be allowed expression. 


For the family this means that the child 


dh be recognized as a co-equal in an operating 








democracy, not merely with reference to 
the externals of life byt in a democracy 


4H =6which, like the spirit of God, is within. 


What this may involve concretely appears 
in the case of Barbara and her father. 
“Barbara,” said father to his nine-year-old 
daughter, “I am not pleased with you,” 
“And I,” replied Barbara, looking squarely 
into his eyes, “am not pleased with you 
either.” Subsequent conversation did re- 
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veal grounds for displeasure on both sides 
with both persons recognizing the situation 
as a democratic conference. _ | 

To think of children as human beings 
is to accord them the rights’of the charter 
of humanity that is now in process of 
emerging throughout our Western culture. 
These rights are to be thought of not as 
constitutional guarantees but as social val- 
ues which we are in process of translating 
into reality. Such rights were drawn up 
in formal categorical manner by the Third 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection as far back as 1930, and the 
intervening years have witnessed, despite 
depression and war, considerable progress 
‘» their attainment. 

There are, however, rights beyond those 
mentioned in that splendid document. One 
of these is the right to be wanted. This 
right is’not to be interpreted as a plea for | 
any particular form of contraceptive tech- . 
nique but rather is meant to emphasize the 
inevitable complement to an acceptance of 
the child’s humanity. Human life, even in 
the form of infant helplessness, is too fine 
and too sacred a thing to be brought into 
the world except by the voluntary act of 
responsible persons. To do else is to do 
violence to that belief in the eternal worth 
of humanity which is the basis of the 
highest values of modern life. The child’s 
right to be wanted is but another way of 
emphasizing the dignity of human life and 
the spiritual foundations of family life. 

Somewhere, sometime, there should come 
forth a leader to proclaim the child’s right 
to be different. This is, after all, a very 


-human right, for it is the miracle of nature 


that she never repzats herself. Each unit 
of life is unique, with its own distinctive 
variations. If this fact is true biologically, 
how much more true is it in terms of the © 
human personality. In an age of mass 
living and thinking, with its statistical 
norms and graphs of social trends and with 








its regimented patterns of behavior. which 
are supposed to change only as the color of 
the regimentors change, is there no one who 
will proclaim the child’s very human right 
to be just himself? 


Again, children are too constantly re- 
quired to adjust themselves to an adult 
world, constructed without reference to 
their human needs. Any reader who hesi- 
tates in any way to accept this statement 
is invited to put on the eyes of a child and 
walk ten blocks from home or office in any 
direction to consider the actual pattern of 
his own community. 


One must fervently hope that Maria 
Montessori was right in saying, “We are 
the last survivors of an epoch, already out- 
moded, in which men have been occupied 
solely in constructing a convenient and 
comfortable environment for themselves: 
an environment for adult humanity. We 
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stand upon the threshold of a new era; one 
in which it will be necessary to work for — 
two distinct humanities—that of the adule § 
and that of the child. And we approach § 
a civilization which must prepare two so- § 
cial environments, two distinct worlds— 
the adult’s and the child’s.”” 7 
Finally, adults must ever bear in mind | 
the intense reality of the child’s world to 
the child. As this manuscript is being § 
written, some nine-year-old boys are play- — 
ing at war in a neighbor’s flower bed. The 
mother of one appears. ‘What are you 
doing in Mr. B’s flower bed?” asks mother, © 
“We're chasing the enemy,” replies her § 
son. ‘Well, can’t you chase the enemy in | 
our own yard?” she asks. Her son stands § 
stock still. A pained expression crosses his © 
face. “But, Mother, the enemy isn’t in} 










our yard.” 


2The Secret of Childhood. New York: Frederick A. Stokes — 
Company, 1939. 
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Concetta Say 


Concetta, a five-year-old, states a universal 


truth which Miss Franklin, director of The 
All-Day Neighborbood Schools, New York 
City, illustrates from ber years of experience 
with children of many nationalities and eco- 
nomic levels. The ability to learn, to create, 
to feel, to reproduce, to believe knows no ra- 


_ cial nor national boundaries. The differences 


between races are superficial but become bar- 
riers to man’s better understanding of man 


4 because of fears, feelings of superiority and 
4 inferiority, and the desive for power. Those 


believe with Concetta are the real advo-. 


| cates of democracy. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SCHOOL was 
attended largely by Jews and Italians. 
The relationship between’ the two 
groups was not completely harmonious; 
sometimes feeling ran ‘high. There was 
considerable quarreling and even name- 


} calling. 


Five-year-old Concetta, dark-eyed and 
cherubic, never seemed to be present dur- 
ing quarrels. In fact she was everyone’s 
pet. Concetta knew a secret. She knew 
that all children are human beings. One 
day someone asked her, “What are you, 
Concetta? Jew or Italian?” The child 
beamed and looked into her interlocutor’s 
face with an enchanting smile. ‘‘Me little 


| bittee Jew, little bittee Wop,” she answered. 


A teacher in New York City for over 
nineteen years, I have taught or worked 
closely with children from Park Avenue 
apartments, from lower east and west side 
flats and from Harlem tenements; with 
the sons and daughters of businessmen, pro- 
fessionals, skilled and unskilled laborers; 
with those of native American stock and 
with Negroes, Jews, Chinese, Filipinos; 
with first or second generation Italians, 
Puerto Ricans, Greeks, Swedes, Irish, and 
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members of I do not know how many 
other races and nationalities. And I know 
that Concetta is right. All children are 
human beings. They have fundamentally 
the same intellectual and emotional poten- 
tialities, the same loves and hates, the same 
longings and fears, the same aspirations. 
“If you scratch us, do we not bleed?” 

I cannot speak, as a scientific authority. 
I am a teacher; my conclusions are based | 
only on what I myself have seen and expe- 
rienced. And I am sure that the readers 
of this article believe as I do. Since lib- 
eralism in education is a reflection of 
liberalism in broad social thinking, pro- 
gressive teachers do not hold that the 
possession of a dark skin or'a light one, or 
being the son or daughter of a banker or a 
longshoreman ipso facto endow a child 
with a certain degree of mental ability, 
with certain moral attributes, or with the 
capacity to control what are called the 
primitive instincts. 


Since we do not have intellectual preju- 
dices, I assume I have been asked to write 
this article because we have another kind 
of prejudice—an emotional prejudice. This 
prejudice, having its origin in. earliest 
childhood, tends to linger stubbornly long 
after the reason for it has been explained 
away, and has tremendous power uncon- 
sciously to influence attitudes and behavior. 
It is particularly unfortunate for teachers 
to hold these prejudices because of the great 
sensitiveness of children, because they tend 
to respond not to what a person says but | 
to the way he feels and also because chil- 
dren almost always live up to what is 
expected of them. 


Recently, I experienced the operation of 
emotional prejudice in a very liberal teacher 
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who is devoted to children. She came to 
me one day in a deeply disturbed condi- 
“A little Negro girl hurt herself 


tion. 
very badly yesterday,” she said. “She 
was screaming with pain. And I stood 


for a moment looking down at her. 1 was 
resisting a feeling of obligation to take 
her on my lap and comfort her. The 
experience was a shock to me. Afterward 
I said to myself, ‘How must I have been 
treating the Negro children in my class all 
year?” And now I know. I have been 
unconsciously patronizing them.” 


Learning Has No 
National Boundaries 

I realize how strong are these emotional 
prejudices because it has been very difficult 
for me to rid myself of them. I am not 
sure I have done so even yet, but to the 
degree that I have it has been due to the 
fact that I have worked in settlements on 
‘the lower east side. I have taught and 
played with boys and girls ranging in age 
from three to fourteen years. I 
have been to camp with children from a 
small upstate city. For ten years I taught 
in the City and Country School in New 
York, a progressive school with what is in 
certain ways a distinctive program. Dur- 
ing the last nine years I have been engaged 
in introducing an informal program into 
two public schools, first in Public School 
33 which is located in a financially de- 
pressed area on the lower west side of New 
York and is attended largely by white 
children from some thirty nationalities, 
later in Public School 194 in Harlem, 
whose pupils are one hundred per cent 
Negro. This project, the All-Day Neigh- 
borhood Schools Demonstration, was de- 
scribed by me*in the September 1943 issue 
of CHILDHOOD EpucaTION. 

When we first contemplated introducing 
the program into the Chelsea school, there 
were plenty of objectors. People said, 
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“It can’t happen here. 


in the methods. 


to meet those differences. 


But the children are responding to this 


type of program in the same way. They 


are doing the same things and at approxi- ° 


mately the same ages. The younger chil- 
dren are interested in block building and 


in finding out about their immediate sur- } 


roundings. Music and rhythms are favor- 
ites with small boys and girls alike and at 


about the same age in every neighborhood § 
the small boy rejects rhythms as being a | 


little bit “‘sissy.” 


At the age of eight pretty generally, 
youngsters on the east side, west side, up- 


town and downtown, like to talk about 


the “long ago” when there were no air- 
planes and that ancient past when there 
were no automobiles. A little later the } 
glamorous period of American history with | 
its stories of the wild west and the pony 


express is universally popular. 

Children enjoy the same trips. This 
winter, quite accidentally, the fifth grade 
from City and Country met the fifth grade 
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Not with these 
children. Not with the aggressive Jews, © 
the tricky Puerto Ricans, the lazy Negroes, 
these volatile Italians—you'’ll see.” Because 
of emotional prejudice I confessed to some — 
misgivings. I believed we could introduce — 
‘the program, but I was afraid we might 
have to make some radical alterations in it. ~ 
_ But it did happen here. And today a | 
program similar to that operating in the — 
small private City and Country School is 
also operating in these great public schools — 
with children from a myriad of races and — 
nationalities, whose fathers and mothers § 
are truck drivers, small shop keepers, do- 
amestics, and wage earners in a variety of § 
industries and trades. There are variations ¥ 
Classes are larger in a | 
public school than in a small private school. © 
Cultural backgrounds are very different © 
and any curriculum that is adapted to the © 
needs of children must vary considerably § 
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from the Harlem School at the Cloisters in 
Fort Tryon Park. Together the two classes 
found much of mutual interest. All the 
children like fundamentally the same kinds 
of books, all like the enriched program in 
the school—the painting, dramatics, shop 
work, rhythms, and music. 


As I explained in the previous article, a 
distinctive feature of our program is the 
so-called service job. The children in the 
third grade and above undertake various 
services needed by the school community 
such as running the school library, con- 
ducting a post office, having charge of the 
visual instruction material, distributing 
school supplies, selling milk and stamps. 


The children in certain sections of the 
city are slower academically than those of 
other areas but that they possess a lower 
grade of intelligence is open to grave ques- 
tion. It is accepted that intelligence quo- 
tients are affected both by intellectual 
background and by the factor of emational 
disturbance. Many minority groups—par- 
ticularly Negroes—have many reasons for 
emotional disturbance. 


It is especially interesting to observe that 


| even where the academic skill is below 


average, children show an amazing similar- 


' ity in their interests in dramatics and art 


and an ability to perform creatively. To 
cite an illustration, a group of slow learners 
in Public School 194 gave a play this spring 
dealing with African tribal life. This play 


} which was based on a published story of 


a boy’s conquest of his fear of the jungle 
was written and produced by the children 
themselves with no more assistance from 
the teacher than is usually given by pro- 
gressive teachers. The scenery, lighting 
effects, choral work and dancing in this 
play were so original and striking that 
members of the cast of Carmen Jones who 
witnessed it stated that they had. never 
seen anything like it. 
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But this aspect of the play was no more 
outstanding than the thought which lay 
behind it and the interpretation the chil- 
dren gave to it. PM wrote of the produc- 
tion, “These children are being helped to 
conquer their fear of the jungle and of the 
confusing white man’s world which en- 
slaved their forebears.” 

On the whole, the academic work “a 
the discussions of the children of superior 
or even average mentality show real power | 
to understand abstract ideas, the grasp of 
fundamentals and capacity for original and 
even penetrating thought. A high I. Q. 
class in P. S. 33 composed of Jews, native 
Americans, Greeks, Italians and _ Irish 
Americans was absorbed last year in study- 
ing the origin of the earth and the early 
development of man. These children 
amazed the members of the staff of the 
Museum of Natural History by the keen- 
ness of their observations. They made 
charts, murals, and dioramas superior for 
their age levels. 


These mentally gifted children as well 
as the slow learners are deeply concerned 
with present day national and international 
problems—the origin of this war, the post- 
war world, and discrimination against mi- 
nority groups. A discussion on discrimi- 
nation which was held by a group from 
both schools before a conference of adults 
roused keen interest and lively response 
from the audience. Among other things 
the children said they felt that when one 
was attacked physically or was ostracized, 
the thing to do was to ignore the attackers 
“because then they'll feel ashamed of them- 
selves.” Another point they made was that 
children from various races, nationalities 
and religions should get together in some 
neutral zone since “some of the white chil- 
dren are afraid to go into Negro sections.” 
And in conclusion they emphasized the 
importance of having the leaders of ‘the 
various groups come together. 
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Office of War Information 

Racial barriers remain strong because basically insecure people 
want to have some ground for thinking themselves 

superior to others. 


So far as I have been able to judge, 
differences in the art expressions of these 
children are in no way determined by race 
or nationality but are rather matters of 
individuality and the degree of emotional 
release which has been achieved. A group 
of children from both schools attended a 
special painting class conducted last year 
by the Museum of Modern Art. Their in- 
structor was astonished at the greater free- 
dom of expression of the children from 
Public School 33 and attributed this not 
to racial differences but to the fact that 
the new program had been longer in opera- 
tion in this school. 

The paintings of any children who have 
achieved emotional release have a quality 
of artistic expression quite apart from 
sophisticated adult art that is often quite 
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tionality. 


tional lines. 


self-control. 
dren I have ever seen, these chil- 


dren manifest such traits when § 


they are subjected to emotional pressures. 


Through expert treatment or through ¥ 


proper handling by adult leader or teacher, 


when the pressures are relieved they become § 


more responsible, cooperative and socially 
conscious. In his annual report, the princi- 


pal of the Harlem School comments par- 


ticularly on the increased power of self- 
control gained by the children through 
the year. 


Certainly the Negro children have not} 
shown themselves to be lazy. Over and 


over again the teachers of the various 
classes have reported that the children have 
quite voluntarily suggested various aca- 
demic projects which entailed their under- 
taking what for them was difficult research 
work in the library. Recently these chil- 
dren showed their capacity for physical 
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striking. But it is equally true 
that this free use of material @ 
can be crushed easily in any § 
child of any group by pro- § 
scribed adult standards. In gen- | 
eral, what is true of painting is | 
also true of other forms of art,” 
of clay modeling, creative writ- % 
ing and rhythms. If we look at § 
children’s activities outside of 
school, we find this same uni- # 
versality of interest. The games” 
they play, the movies they like, 
the funnies they devour, even” 
they way in which they play 
do not vary according to na- § 


Similarly, traits of character § 
have not followed racial or na-_ 
I have not found 
the Puerto Ricans tricky, the ¥ 
Jews aggressive or the Italians § 
unreliable, the Negroes dishon- | 
est, lazy or unable to achieve § 


Like all the chil- 
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- work. The Parents’ Association of Public 


School 194 decided to hold a rummage 
sale for the benefit of the school and 
obtained. the use of an empty store which 
was in a filthy condition. The boys’ club 
went over to the store and worked like 
beavers for many days cleaning it up dur- 
ing their free time after school and on 
Saturdays. Then a club of girls wanted to 
help too and they worked hard decorating 


@ the store. Whether or not any of them is 


ready to work is not dependent upon his 
being Italian or Irish’ or Jewish or Negro 
but as with all children—and adults, too— 
on whether he is interested in what he is 
doing or whether he’ sees a reason for it. 


Stealing is often attributed to certain 
nationalities. Although there is more steal- 
ing among children living on a low income 
level than among the children more fortu- 





All Day Neighborhood Schools, New York City 


nately placed economically, in in- 
stance chads can: be smiling Gua ah 
is definitely emotionally disturbed and 
whose home conditions are distinctly un- 
favorable. It seems to me highly significant 
that in neither school has money been lost 
in connection with any of the service jobs, 
though the children have continually han- 
dled what to them are rather large sums. 

I recall in the early days at Public. School 
33 an eight-year-old Greek girl came to me 
one day shyly holding out a dime and say- 
ing, “I guess we better put this in the cash 
box with the rest of the money from the 
milk.” Her teacher had previously said of 
this girl, “She steals absolutely everything 
that’s not nailed down. How can we start 
a milk business with her in the class?” I 
doubt whether she originally stole because 
she was a Greek, or whether she returned 


the money for the same reason. 


“These children are being helped to conquer their fear of the jungle and of the 
confusing white man’s world which enslaved their forebears.” 
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How Differences Are -Aade 
To Serve as Barriers 


There are many differences between peo- 
ple of various races—physical differences 
such as color of the skin, quality of hair, 
body build, features. No less an anthro- 
pological authority than the late Franz Boaz 
and his school point out that these differ- 
ences are only external'and do not carry 
with them variations in intellectual capac- 
ity. Also, there are differences of diction, 
quality of voice, gesture, facial expression. 
Finally there are differences of custom and 
religion. 

These differences while superficial are 
important because they act as barriers be- 
tween people. The biggest barrier of all 
is the ignorance of the fact that these dif- 
ferences are superficial and that the simi- 
larities between groups of different back- 
grounds are fundamental. 

Many of us believe that these barriers 
remain strong because basically insecure 
people want to have some ground for 
thinking themselves superior to others. 
Others hold that discrimination has also 
an economic and social cause. Certainly 
in times of economic stress misguided lead- 
ers foment strife between peoples simply 
to find a scapegoat. The biggest barrier 
still is ignorance of each other. 

Children are born to see people as they 
are. In Public School 33 you may see clear 
evidence of this fact. In the kindergarten 
of this school children from a veritable 
polyglot of races and nationalities play and 
work together without the slightest sense 
of difference. Even such obvious varia- 
tions as that of the color of the skin or the 
texture of the hair are wholly unnoticed. 
This is because no adult has told them 
otherwise, and if they have been, the teach- 
ers have helped them to see the truth. 

When adults tell children people are not 
all human beings; when they say someone 
is “ditry” or “shiftless” or “no count,” 
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they believe this. They believe because the | 


adults who tell them are the persons on | 


whom they have depended for both the 
physical and emotional security; also be- ° 
cause they like to feel they are better than @ 
another. Many times these ideas take root ” 
very early, and it is then that they tend to” 
result in fixed emotional prejudices. And # 
sometimes these are not the result of what § 
they have heard, but of what they have 
A little girl of about three once} 
stood on the deck of a boat watching the # 
passengers embark. When a Negro mother” 
and her small boy passed, the child stared # 
at the other child uncomprehendingly. It ¥ 


seen. 


was clear that she had seen a Negro woman 9 


but a Negro boy was new to her. 


crying, “Porter.” 


It is a tragic fact that children of minor- | 
ity groups accept the idea that they are | 
basically inferior about as readily as others” 
accept that of superiority. We have re-/ 

“cently placed a Negro doll in the kinder- ¥ 
garten of Public School 194. A little girl f 
picked up the doll and stared at it a 


Then she said ~ disgustedly, 


moment. 


“Black baby!” and flung it from her. If 


took the doll and brought it to her. “Not 
black,” I said. “She is a lovely brown.” I 
held it beside her. ‘Look, she is just the 


color of your arm.” The child looked at§ 


me a moment then drew the doll to her. 
The concept of fundamental differ- 


ences between people has far-reaching social § 
and educational implications. Those who} 
hold it would not advocate identical pro-¥ 
grams or teaching methods for all children} 
but would educate certain groups to enter§ 


upon specific vocations. But those who 


believe with Concetta, and who not only# 


believe with her but also feel with her, a 
really advocates of democracy. These per- 
sons will work actively for the kind of 
schools for every child in America which 
alone can make democracy a reality. 
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Those Children 


| “If ‘those children’ are to grow up bappily 


and wholesomely, we must think of them as 
‘our children’ and give them a responsible 


4 and a loved place in our society,” says Mrs. 


Arbuthnot, associate professor of education, 
Western Reserve University. She describes 
today’s children in realistic terms and tells 
bow they got that way and what needs to be 


4 done about it. 


E NEIGHBORS WERE INDIGNANT. 
They were good-natured, easygoing 
neighbors for the most part, but they 


® had suffered in silence as long as they were 
| going to. Those children were getting de- 
- cidedly out-of-hand. 


No one had said anything when each 
year the Halloween tricks had grown just 
a little rougher and more destructive. 


® Baseball games in the middle of the street 
| which forced humane drivers to proceed 


home to their much-wanted dinners at a 
snail’s pace, punctuated with frequent full 
stops—well, no one had minded that either. 


~ Rival gangs collecting tin cans and having 


a battle over someone’s garage roof—that 
too had been endured even though it meant 


| gathering up the cans from your lawn and 


plucking them out of your delphiniums 
and areaways for weeks to come. But the 
unwary householder who came up his 


driveway after dark, headed briskly for his 


| open garage door, only to discover too late 
} that his driveway was a mass of broken 


bottles—that man uttered a loud and in- 
dignant roar of protest. Even in prewar 
days, four lacerated tires were not to be 
borne in silence. 

When the bottle-breaking episode was 
followed by the gangs’ breaking into a 
vacant house and doing considerable dam- 
age, the roar became unanimous. At least 
it was unanimous among all the neighbors 
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who were not parents of those children. 
It mounted and grew to such proportions 
that the harrassed parents had to pay sev- 
eral hundred: dollars to repair damages, and 
neighborly relations were shaken to their 
foundations. 

A chill formality settled over the block 
where once all had been friendly and com- 
fortable. There was complete silence be- 
tween certain yards and a strained at- 
mosphere everywhere. The neighborhood 
was divided into parents and non-parents 
with some sheepish and subdued-looking 
children in between. Only on one point 
were the parents and the non-parents 
agreed. There was common bewilderment 
over the children’s behavior. Certainly 
they had never behaved so when they were 
young. 

What in the world ailed those children? 
They came from good homes with loving 
parents. Everything was done for them 
from music lessons, teeth-straightening and 
dancing school to allergy tests and daily 
vitamins. They had no work to do outside 
of school, no household tasks, no chores. 
Of course there were no playgrounds any- 
where near but the children had nicely 
landscaped yards to sit in, with here and 
there a swing or a sandbox. for the small 
fry. What more could be done for them? 


W ork and Play Then and Now 


Yet most of those parents had grown up 
in small towns or in the country. They 
had roamed over the hills and meadows in 
every kind of weather. They had walked 
miles to school over frozen or muddy roads. 
They had explored woods and fished 
streams and skated on the millpond in 
winter. They had learned to swim where 
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it was not altogether safe. They had 
coasted down bluffs and steered around 
trees at a dizzy speed, even by modern 
standards. In short, they had been vigor- 
ously and often dangerously active as all 
young animals need to be. 

Moreover, they had shared naturally and 
continuously in the activities of the family. 
The girls washed and dried‘ dishes from 
the time they could stand at the sink. They 
learned to bake, early and well. They 
helped with the care of the house, from 
the daily making of beds and keeping 
rooms in order to wrestling with that an- 
nual cyclone known as spring cleaning. 
The boys mowed the lawn, washed the 
windows, shoveled walks clear of snow and, 
if the family lived on a farm, shared with 
father in the care of livestock and all the 
seasonal activities. 

To balance this work, the children also 
shared in the family fun. Picnics were 
enjoyed by three generations playing to- 
gether. So were church sociables and 
county fairs and Fourth of July and Labor 
Day celebrations. Children, parents and 
grandparents attended these festivities to- 
gether and came home to laugh over the 
same jokes and to feel pride over some 
family or community achievement. 

A common life of work and fun was 
shared by three generations. The child’s 
sense of security rested in his sense of be- 
longing to a going concern of which he 
was an indispensable part. He shared real 
and important responsibilities. The results 


of attending to or neglecting any one of. 


these was as evident to him as to the adults. 
His work carried its own discipline. He 
took part in the family planning and was 
consequently less apt to indulge in silly 
behavior. Responsibility and mutual re- 
spect are steadying forces at any age and 
sharing the problems and the fun of the 
family makes a child, however spirited, a 
more sensible human being. 
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It was children so raised who had pros-- 
pered in the big city and now as parent 
living in a charming suburb were giving @ 
their children “every advantage” except § 
the precious advantages they themselves 
had enjoyed in childhood. So their chil- ¥ 
dren had invented’ their own activities and % 
their own dangers—silly, inept, unsatisfy- # 
ing substitutes for the family work and 
fun they should have had. 4 

In the poorer neighborhoods of our big 
cities the substitutes are apt to be a still” 
more antisocial type of vandalism. Sooner 
or later the less protected children are 
hauled into court. The war with its trail ® 
of broken homes is increasing the prob-§ 
lems of these children and their protests § 
range from the absurd or pathetic to tha : 
dangerously misguided. | 

One ten-year-old, absent from school 
confessed that he was just too tired to come, 
He said that on Sunday his mother had® 
to sleep because she was working on the® 
night shift. She gave him two dollars and 
told him to go’ somewhere—a movie or 
anywhere—but to stay out of the house 
for the day. He had gone to five movies # 
and they were so exciting—all horror} 
tales—that he hadn’t felt hungry and had’ 
only stopped for a couple of “cokes” and 
a hot dog. He had not reached home: 
until rather late that evening and Mon- 
day, strange to say, he felt too tired and} 
sick to come to school. 

Three little eight- and nine-year-olds§ 
ran away from home for good and all.§ si 
They had between them one blanket and 
a nickel. They were sure they could get 
along all right because Orphan Annie did 
and she never even had a nickel. Thef 
three of them represented two families} 
but their grievances were the same. When 
they came home from ‘school there was 
no one there. Their mothers said t 
would leave them some dinner, but every 
night there were just some oranges and 
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® bread and an old bottle of milk. They 

| were discouraged and lonesome. Home 
$9 was no fun and they were through with it. 
te Some older boys took to roaming the 
€s # streets and engaging in petty pilfering, 
l-} for much the same reasons. They were 
dF Jonesome and they wanted some fun. 


id | What Are Some Wartime Results? 


What ails children today is fairly ob- 
vious. What to do about them is a subtler 
‘% and more difficult problem, especially in 
® our large cities. Oddly enough the war 
® helps in some cases and is an upsetting 
® factor in others. For instance, in that 
® same block where tin cans flew and bottles 
® broke on decorous driveways there is a 

change for the better. Mother is at home 
once more and in the kitchen. The erst- 
¥ while maids are in the defense plants. 
F Little girls are learning housewifery with 
the help and companionship of their 
he mothers. Gone are the gardeners and gone 
nd# too are the immaculate lawns and beauti- 
orf fully landscaped terraces. Replacing them 
u8€® are family yards, small boy mowed. 
ies Young backs are aching from victory 
fOr} gardens and the boy’s pride in his pro- 
ad} duce is only equaled by his sister’s pride 
nd¥ in her canning. Block parties have pro- 
mé€# moted communal activities of an old- 
M-§ fashioned and wholesome sort. Not only 
nd} are tin cans and grease collected but the 

children give yard parties for a small fee. 
Ids} Everyone attends and the U.S.O. or Rus- 
all.} sian Relief benefits. Human relationships 
ind} of three generations are improved in the 
get# process. 
didj It should not take a war to bring neigh- 
The§ bors and families of all ages. together in 
lies} common endeavor. Can we hold, after the 
hen} war, the values we are discovering so pain- 
wast fully ‘these days? Will we continue our 
hey} thrift in the desirable ways we are prac- 
ery} ticing it now? Will we share family re- 
ind} sponsibilities, family planning and family 
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fun with our children after the war? Or 
will we resume our country club activities 
and turn the children over to a camp or 
their own devices? Like charity, post-war 
planning might well begin at home. » 

In the less prosperous neighborhoods the 
war has brought less desirable results. 
Many conscientious parents, especially 
mothers, are genuinely confused as to 
where their duty lies. There is the chance 
to take a job and to give the children more 
than they have ever had before, or to save 


for a home or for a car, or to finish pay- 
ments on the house they are in. If father 


has gone to war, more money is usually 


needed. If father is at home, there are 


still the temptations to increase earnings 
and, in addition, public pressure upon 
every able-bodied woman to go into some 
form of war work. What the answer should 
be probably no one can decide for another. 

If a mother asks advice, at least certain 
issues should be made clear to her. If 
there are children, can she work and still 
keep a home that is a center of affection 
and comfort for those children? Some- 
times with the help of a grandmother or 
by working only four hours a day, this 
can be done. Unless the child has good 
food and a sense of love and companion- 
ship the mother’s job will mean a serious 
deprivation for him both physically and 
emotionally. Some mothers have to take 
this chance from sheer necessity, but many 
are thoughtlessly jeopardizing their chil- 
dren’s welfare merely for the sake of earn- 
ing more money than they ever had before. 

Working mothers bring up other issues. 
How great is the® family need for money 
and the war need for womanpower? If 
the money is needed or if it is to be budget- 
ed for a home or future security of one 
kind or another, then no one has anything 
but admiration for the mother who care- 
fully provides for her children’s welfare 
and takes a job. If, on the other hand, 
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the mother’s pay means only more clothes, 
more movies, more luxuries, then endanger- 
ing the child’s health and happiness is not 
justifiable. ) 

As to the war need for more workers: 
we are told that the full scope of woman- 
power has not been adequately explored. 
Older women without families can prob- 
ably be used to a greater extent than they 
have been and there are still many child- 
less young women who are not working 
anywhere but in their own homes. Mothers 
uneasy over their children or overly tired 
from caring for them do not make the 
best workers. Day care centers have 

helped but are not sufficiently numerous 
to be the whole answer. If the children 
are to be kept healthy, happy and off the 
streets they must have home care and fam- 
ily affection. Lacking these they go off 
on their own to see what they can stir up. 


In wartime or peace there are certain 
basic needs that every generation of chil- 
dren shares. We have already suggested 
some of these. How can we provide them, 
even in the confusion of modern life? 


How Can Children’s Needs Be Met? 


What can we do for the biological needs 
of these young animals we call children? 
Feed them well and sleep them well to 
begin with. Then homes, schools and com- 
munities must see that somehow or other 
they get a daily dosage of vigorous out- 
door activity. Nicely landscaped yards 
either in homes or at schools do not gen- 
erally lend themselves to rough activities. 
Tree houses should be fossible, and there 
should be space for shacks to be erected, 
rival camps established and a more imagi- 
native and less organized type of play 
fostered. Playgrounds are too few and 
often too static. A suburb does not mean 
that children do not need playgrounds as 
some of our city planners have assumed. 
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Nor does a downtown neighborhood want 
a playground that is a grim replica of its 


; Das: 
own arid lack of trees and green spaces, 

There should be corner lots for baseball el 
and heavenly oases of green shade beside a 
still waters. Such spots do something forg ¢_., 
the spirit as well as the body and will pay§ gra 
dividends in preventing juvenile peccas§ oy, 
dillos. In winter, playgrounds should be on | 
flooded for skating and park hillsides orf j,,) 
certain streets closed to traffic and opened§ 4g... 
for coasting. Swimming has been well prog... | 
vided for in most places. It is remarkablegy ae 
that somewhere, somehow most of our chi army 
dren learn to swim. F chile 

In city suburbs children are beginnir camy 
to enjoy day camps to which parents who reger 
can pay a moderate price transport their leged 
offspring for the day. There are woodland§ tion 
or country camps well set up for sports,§ its ey 
science activities and outdoor living of educ: 
informal and wholesome sort. There should§ of yc 


be similar camps made available for down-§ y,, 
town children who need them desperately§ 
and get into hot water for lack of them, 
Establishing camps is a project for board 
of education and welfare groups in years 
to come. Such camps would not only pra 
vide the normal outdoor activities needed§ 
by all growing children but they might§ 
well be of incalculable value in steadying 
children who are unstable largely beca 
they are on the loose with nothing to do. § 

Finally, the day should come when we 
have youth hostels that will make it poss 
sible for a teacher to take her brood on @ 
trip for a-day or longer, as teachers if 
various European countries had been doing 
before the war. Only in a few privileged 
American communities has that been po 
















; : Littl 
sible. In every case where it has bees skilful 
tried, the teacher has been enthusiastic. She he ms 
has learned to know her children as sh ie cae 
never knew them before. Her class hai beddin 
suddenly come alive. Working and play Such 
ing together are a happy reality. | Side 
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Youth hostels and youth camps we see 


as a necessary extension of the school pro- 


gram and the school year. Of course they 


#% will cost money, but some of that money 


is now being spent on courts and work 


'® farms that try to mend young lives after 
- grave damage has been done. Any juvenile 


court will beg for more money to be spent 
on preventive measures. We have only to 


EE look at the neighborhoods where the inci- 


dence of juvenile misdemeanors is high to 
see the reasons. Germany, however evil 


| her ideology, built up a healthy, vigorous 
"army from the half-starved and depleted 
® children of the first world war. Its youth 


camps were great factors in this human 
regeneration. Can we see our underprivi- 


fa leged children left to the chance misdirec- 
iy tion of the streets? Education must open 


its eyes to the wider implications of physical 
education for children and to the hunger 


| of young spirits for rich experiences. 


In homes there must be a valiant at- 
tempt to give children the genuine re- 
sponsibilities they need and deserve. For 
example, every child needs not only to ac- 
quire regular habits of work but he needs 


4 also ‘to learn a great variety of skills. One 
fF small boy still under five can repair simple 
# electrical 
worked with his father. 

| close to ten is a master of electrical repairs 
Zand is already assisting cleverly with 


because he has 


An older one 


connections 


wel plumbing. In another family the father 





$§ has an elaborate woodworking shop where 

‘he and his boys repair furniture, make 
& lovely bits of shelving or cupboards or 
m porch furniture and have even panelled 
Wi the family recreation room. 


Little girls fortunate enough to have 
skilful mothers learn not only cooking and 
the maintenance of an orderly house but 
the rarer arts of mending linens, curtains, 
bedding, and reupholstering furniture. 
Such achievements are a matter of family 


pride and the child who has a hand in 
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them is a self-respecting and satisfied mem- 
ber of a family group, far less apt to go 
haywire than the footloose child with no 
such resources. 

Outdoor chores are seb desirable. One 
family with six boys now in the ‘service 
saw that thuse boys had paper routes, each 
in his turn; mowed their own lawn and 
other lawns, and took turns at gardening 
and sundry odd jobs. A wise mother 
helped to get an egg delivery route for 
her rather delicate, bookish boy. By the 
time he had pulled eggs around the neigh- 
borhood in his wagon for a couple of sea- 


sons he was a hardier boy. Similar. chores | 


are equally good for little girls but less 
likely to be appropriated. One small girl 
makes a business of washing cars in sum- 
mer but baby-tending is very often the 
extent of girls’ outdoor activities. 

Family fun together ought to be a mat- 
ter of course. Where did we ever get the 
curious segregation of ages that obtains 
all too often in this country? Junior with 
his crowd, Junior Miss with hers, mother 
and father with their friends, small fry 
out of the way as much as possible, grand- 
mother with an occasional tea of old ladies 
—all patiently enduring each other and 
yearning for younger and more kindred 
spirits. 

In happy contrast with this painful dis- 
location of the family unit I think of an 
English family transplanted to this coun- 
try. If you were invited for a summer 
buffet supper, served with delightful in- 
formality out of doors, it was sure to end 
with an indoor baseball game on the lawn. 
There you could observe literally three gen- 
erations playing. Grandfather still batted 
in cricket style in spite of impassioned 
coaching from his grandson. Grandmother, 
as slim and quick as her daughter, batted 
fearfully but ran like a deer. A formal 
dinner party in this beautiful household 
was as likely as not to open with the 
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guests being asked to hear Joan play a duet 
with her mother. Having performed earn- 
estly and received warm if tempered praise, 
Joan would visit happily with the guests 
until dinner was announced and then say 
good night. 

Christmas parties were great and gala 
affairs with every member of the family 
responsible for some part in them. So, too, 
with birthdays. Even the youngest must 
have a gift to give and a birthday wish or 
greeting for the celebrant. A one-genera- 
tion party would have been thought too 
dull even to consider. It is such a tradition 
of shared festivities and fun as well as re- 
sponsibilities that develop happy, sensible, 
secure children. They go out into the 
world armed with the sense of affectionate 
support that such family life gives. 


When “Those Children” 
Become “Our Children’”’ 

Just now we are living in a world from 
which all material security has. vanished. 
All we can give the children is that more 
important and basic security that comes 
from a sense of loving and being loved. 
No child should feel rejected in our class- 
rooms today. Teachers need to show more 
affection and more real tenderness than 
ever before. If home securities are gone 
then the school must give the child a sense 
of being wanted, of being an indispensable 
part of the group. Incidentally, our school- 
rooms should have a warmer emotional 
tone and a greater degree of positive happi- 
ness than ever before. 

May I close with two contrasting ex- 
amples of the way children may be given 
or robbed of their security today. No one 
who travels can fail to be moved by the 
plight of small children being transported 
from coast to coast by their bewildered 
young mothers. The ones who come 
through best are those whose mothers are 
loving and gay. Heaven help the poor 
lambs who draw the other kind of parent. 
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We saw one mere baby being yanked an : 













jerked down a long platform by a we 7. 4 
but hardfaced young woman. She scolde 
him for being slow; she told him he wa 
dirty; she slapped him when he fell dowal 



























The face.of that child was as woebegone§ ys 
as those of some of the European children Gles 
whose sad eyes stare out of pictures - Gler 
haunt us. an 
In happy contrast we saw on another ae 
night a twenty-one-month-old staggering= gs. 
down an interminable platform helped andy mun 
encouraged by a smiling young thing wham with 
was lugging with her spare hand a muche§ P*#*/ 
too-heavy suitcase. Later she told us thaty 
this was the baby’s second night of travlg J 
on the train. She had roused him at five ‘ 
that morning and he had not been abe : 
to get a nap. His meals had been off sched-§ °° 
ule all day and it was now ten o’cloc | the f 
Although the poor child was sagging withy YOU" 
fatigue, he was as cheerful as a cricketg P°?S 
After I watched them for awhile I couldg *¥*' 
see why. His mother was gay and she Septe 
loved her baby. She encouraged his every made 
effort; she praised him; she joked with him pnuc 
when things grew a little tense; she kissedg PT€™ 
him behind his ear and, above all,” villag 
handled his tired little body gently andy ? lan 
lovingly. Of course no child could stand avoid 
such a wretched schedule long, but by her Th 
sympathy, her understanding and her gay, *? °° 
affectionate spirit that young mother had when 
tided her child over a gruelling forty-eight} °*8*" 
hours. He was as happy as the most pro- The c 
tected child. ] for ck 
eighth 
That it seems to me is what our schoolff the 
and society must do for the children toda groun 
if we are to tide them successfully ove nity ¢ 
these upsetting times. They must have @ of ed, 
sense of our love and understanding; they charge 
must know that they belong. If thos} Two , 
children are to grow up happily and whole: young 
somely, we must think of them as our chil board, 
dren and give them a responsible and 
loved place in our society. P Education 
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“| A Community Cares For Its 


ne Mrs. Mayer, a parent and a member of the 
ie © Glencoe, Illinois, school board, tells bow 
at§ Glencoe is caring for its children. There is 
4 an emphasis on planning, on anticipating 

4 needs, and on flexibility—virtues in any pro- 

‘4 gram planned for the welfare of buman be- 
ng gs. What Glencoe bas done, every com- 
a= munity can do—not in the same way nor 
gm with the same emphasis but with the same 
purpose as that described by Mrs. Mayer. 


N ,THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED Glencoe 

School Code the following statement 

appears: “The relationship of the Glen- 
‘§ coe schools to the community is based upon 
® the premise that the education of Glencoe’s 
young people is not something which hap- 
pens within the walls of the classroom be- 
tween the hours of nine and three from 
September to June. A conscious effort is 
made to make school life a real and con- 





a tinuous part of village life.”’ With this 
41 premise in mind it follows that the various 
she village agencies dealing with children must 
ind plan together to insure correlation and to 
al | avoid duplication or discrepancy. 


her The Glencoe summer program for 1944 
“| isa recent example of what can be achieved 
when intelligent planning focuses various 
organizations toward a mutual purpose. 
The community this year offered activities 
for children from nursery school through 
4 eighth grade. Participating groups were 
008] the board of education, Glencoe Play- 
day} grounds, Inc., the Girl Scouts, the commu- 
vel nity chest and the park board. The board 
’€ #@ of education sponsored and had complete 
hey charge of the summer school for all grades. 
08¢ Two day camps were in operation, one for 
ole} younger children, sponsored by the school 
‘bi board, and another for girls from fifth 


'The Glencoe School Code. 
Education, 1944. 
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By JANE MAYER 
through eighth grades, sponsored by the 
Girl Scouts. In each of these day camps, 
and at a nominal fee, all activities of more 
distant and more expensive camps were 
provided. Glencoe Playgrounds, Inc., was 
responsible for a splendid program of rec- 
reation offered without charge because 
monies for this purpose were budgeted by 
the Glencoe Community Chest. The park 
board provided facilities and maintenance 
of facilities. 

Several years ago the summer program 
was not as completely integrated as it now 
is. Many of the study and recreational 
opportunities were also available then, but 
there were duplications in some fields and 
gaps in others. Now, with the school ath- 
letic directors in charge of summer ath- 
letics and the school staff administering 
the summer school, with the scouts con- 
tinuing and enlarging their winter sched- 
ule for the summer, with the playground 
committee utilizing personnel connected 
with the school and thus being intimately 
aware of the needs and interests of the 
children, Glencoe feels that its summer 
program is anticipating the years when all 
education will be planned as a year-round, 
unbroken cycle. 


But just as the citizens of Glencoe feel 
the need for their children to be part of 
the community, so do they also know the 
necessity for those children to be treated 
as individuals. In line with this thought, 
the Glencoe schools and their director of 
guidance have been building a guidance 
program for. eleven years. The Code, 
quoted above, describes the aims of that 
program in this manner: “Since wise guid- 
ance is based upon recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, the school must strive 
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to discover the physical, mental, social and 
emotional capacities and limitations of each 
pupil. Included in these should be needs, 
desires, interests, attitudes and other ob- 
servable and ascertainable personality and 
behavior traits. These data should be as- 
sembled in the cumulative record in such 
a way that, as nearly as possible, a picture 
of the whole child emerges as one reads the 
record.” The Code states further: “Suc- 
cessful education is that which develops 
every child to his highest potentialities and 
helps him to adjust within whatever limi- 
tation his inherent capacities prescribe.” 

Thus the guidance program is an active, 
functioning, constantly expanding one. It 
accumulates data, not for purposes of ac- 
cumulation but for positive use by teach- 
ers, parents, counsellors and others who may 
be able through the data to help an indi- 
vidual child. The curriculum of the school 
is consequently made adjustable to the in- 
dividual needs and potentialities of the 
pupils, the classroom teacher knows the 
pupils with whom she is dealing as dis- 
tinctive personalities, the counsellors have 
sound bases for the recommendations they 
give a teacher about a particular pupil, 
the parents gain in understanding of their 
children and extend additional cooperation 
to the school. 


W hat the War Has Shown 


The war has shown Glencoe many new 
ways in which its children can develop as 
individuals and as citizens. The need for 
help from children has been genuine and 
they have responded with a serious and 
responsible attitude in all types of salvage 
collection, in work for the Junior Red 
Cross, in making gifts for the nearby army 
camp or naval station and in war bond 
purchases and sales. An unanticipated out- 
come of these activities has been an added 
respect of the adults for the children and 
an increase in the children’s appreciation of 
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themselves as effectively functioning hu 
man beings. 


Certain phases of the war have necessi- 
tated a different type of consideration for 
In many instances _ 
mothers are not at home as much as they 


Glencoe’s_ children. 


used to be, in many fathers are away; 
children have additional undirected time 4 
and increased nervous tension. It was for-_ 


merly considered better for Glencoe chil-~ 


dren that after-school hours be free for ” 


unsupervised play. Now, with changed § 
conditions, the schools have found it ad- | 
visable to offer a broad program of after-— 
school recreation. Playgrounds are manned # 
by school staff members and games are’ 
scheduled. Class teams meet at planned 
intervals. Free play is permitted and en- § 
couraged, but an adult eye is aware of what 
is going on. Interest in athletics has in-— 


creased with this program and there are — 


fewer children roaming aimlessly through J 


the village. 


Anticipating Children’s Needs 


One athletic director has started a club | 
for a few boys who were beginning to offer 


serious problems to themselves and to the 


community. He submitted his plan to the. 


board of education and was given free 
rein. Under his supervision the energies 


of those boys are being guided into chan- | 
nels where the boys can find enjoyment 


and profit. 


For many years the parent-teacher asso- J 
ciation has sponsored dancing school for 


the upper grades. Boys and girls go to 
these classes after school, but because they 


go with the same children with whom they - 
have been in school and because an atmos-_ 
phere of simplicity is stressed the chil- 


dren do not feel that enormous gap which 


sometimes exists between school life and 


social life. They take to dancing naturally 


and casually, finding this phase of social 


life fun and not a burden. 
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Within the past year or so the school 
has added social dancing to its athletic 
curriculum. The seventh and eighth grades 
have parties during gymnasium periods on 
Friday afternoons. The classes meet in a 
clubroom provided for that purpose and 
furnished with gifts from graduating 
classes. Due to these parties many of the 
boy-girl problems of seventh and eighth 
grades have been eased and lessened. 
Glencoe and its neighboring villages had 
had a slow, steady increase in petty thieve- 
ry and minor sabotage. Stealing was be- 
coming a game of skill, a mark of clever- 
ness. Destruction showed a devil-may-care 
attitude to be admired by other children 
not brave enough to do the destroying. 
The easiest way for the citizens to toss 
off the problem would have been to turn 
it over to the police. But Glencoe felt that 


this was far from the best way. A com- ,* 
mittee was formed to determine all facts» ” 


relating to the situation and to devise 
méthods of dealing with it. After thoér- 
ough consideration a mass meeting was 
called. The attendance was large and the 
case was presented from all angles, those of 
parents, teachers, merchants and’ police. 
Parents were made aware of the ipossibili- 


ties of delinquency in their own children, 
of causes and cures. 

At another time a questionnaire on this 
subject was sent to all parents. They were 
asked to discuss with their children the 
questionnaire and its implications. The chil- 
dren, when approached with adult frank- 
ness, responded as they always do. Parents, 
made aware, became more concerned about 
what was in their children’s pockets and 
how it came there. Merchants ceased to be 
afraid of recriminations for giving reports 
which were asked of them. The total re- 
sult has been that in a few months time 
there has been ‘a marked decrease in thieve- 
ry and willful destruction. 

These are some of the things which 
one cofmmunity has done to care for its 
children. There is no guarantee that these 
same.attempts will always be continued 
hor that the new ones which*may be add- 
ed will resemble them:-For the community 
of Glencoe conceives of child care as an 


activity*that, is fluid and adaptable. It is 


an activity whi 


must be based on chang- 


ing needs and’ changed conditions. It must 


be, aware of ‘the present and alert to the 
future. It/ must be intelligent and kindly, 
far-seeing and immediate. 


FALL LEAVES 


By HELEN M. NONEMAN 


Fall will soontbe here once more, 

With beautifully colored leaves galore; 
Gold and crimson and scarlet and green; 
All these colors make a beautiful scene. 


We’ll.rake them up into a pile, 
And then we'll line up single file, 
.. And take a great big running jump, 
«* And land in the leaves bumpity-bump. 


(Helen is an eleven-year-old who 
lives in Marshall, Michigan. ) 
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By INA K. DILLON @& 


Community Cooperation for 


Improving the Child’s W orld 


“Looking Upstream” might well be the de- 
scriptive title of this account of a profession- 
al organization's plan to work for the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Dillon, demonstration teacher and 
instructor in education at Fresno State Col- 
lege, California, defines community as a 
world concept, points out the fundamentals 
essential in community cooperation, describes 
the plan of action developed by a professional 
organization to bring about this cooperation 
and reports the results of one group's activi- 
ties this past year. 


HE TITLE OF THIS ARTICLE was given 

by the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion to a project which will be of major 
interest to the Association during the next 
two years. 

The word “community” is used compre- 
hensively to mean the State of California 
as well as the smallest group within that 
state interested in childhood education. It 
is possible that our conception of the mean- 
ing of the word “community” may yet 
be extended. This project has just begun. 
With Singapore now thirty-four and a half 
hours from San Francisco, Los Angeles 
twenty-three hours from Valparaiso, De- 
troit twenty hours from Kiev, New York 
City twenty-two and a half hours from 
Cairo, Philadelphia thirty-two hours from 
Capetown by air, and with means of flash- 
ing news to all parts of the world in a 
matter of seconds, the world has become 
a community. Recognition of that fact 
and the development of machinery for co- 
operatively maintaining order within that 
community may become a necessary part 
of every program of education. 
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So far, however, the California A. CE. 


has been busy with steps in smaller com- © 
munities and with setting up a state plan | 
whereby local experience may be pooled © 
and state leadership provided in sharing, © 
extending and coordinating that experi- © 
ence. In the past, individuals and com- ~ 
munities have worked too much alone. § 
Some schools have been guilty of isolation J 


from each other and from society. 


Many schools are like little islands set apart. § 
from the mainland of life by a deep moat of § 
Across this moat § 
there is a drawbridge, which is lowered at cer- § 
tain periods during the day in order that the § 
part-time inhabitants may cross over to the 
island in the morning and back to the mainland — 
at night. ‘Why do these young people go out | 
to the island? They go there in order to learn § 


convention and tradition. 


how to live on the mainland. When they reach 
the island they are provided with a supply of 


excellent books that tell all about life on the 


mainland. They read these books diligently, 
even memorizing parts of them. Then they 
take examinations on them. 


Once in a while as a special treat the bus © 


takes a few of the more fortunate or favored 
islanders on a hasty tour through the mainland 


itself. But this is very rare and is allowed to 
occur only when the reading of the books about — 
the mainland has been thoroughly completed.! © 
It is very possible that on the mainland — 
of life from which these schools are isolated § 
are great opportunities for education and 


great dangers to it. It is obvious that edu- 
cation’s citizenship goals can not be 


achieved unless teachers and children be- 
come citizens. Citizenship in a democratic © 


community implies cooperative sharing of 





1 William G. Carr, Community Life in a Democracy, p. 35. 
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the privileges and obligations of commu- 
nity life. 

Our attention is being concentrated 
upon steps that will bring teachers out of 
their ivory towers, bring community life 
and education together and make of the 
entire community a place that will pro- 
mote child development. Since education 
is reconstruction of experience; since expe- 
rience is continuous and not restricted to 
the school day or the school environment 
or to the school years, community coopera- 
tion is an essential in childhood education. 

For teachers the first step naturally, is in 
their relationships with parents, assuming 
of course that their relationships with chil- 
dren are already good. The teachers of 
California A.C.E. recognize that parents 
are and always will be (for better or for 
worse) the child’s chief educators and 
that it is only by honestly cooperating 
with parents that little children-can be 
educated effectively. Therefore the Cali- 


fornia project has taken as its major goal 


the creation of an effective, happy partner- 
ship between parents and teachers in the 
service of children, of the community and 
of each other. 


Certain Fundamentals Are Essential 
to Community. Cooperation 


To bring about such a partnership, cer- 
tain things are important among which is 
an appreciation of the contribution each 
makes to the child, to the community, 
and to each other. Steps toward such an 
appreciation will include acquaintance, 
gained by home visits and family experi- 
ence on the part of the teacher, school 
visits and school experience on the part 
of the parent, and joint study of the con- 
tribution made by the school and by the 
family to childhood education. 

Essential alike to parent and teacher is 
an insight into child nature which can be 
gained by means of study and direct ob- 
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servation. In launching a program of par- 
ent observation at school, tea *may be 
served or a program presented by the chil- 
dren for their parents. At these times 
teacher and parents may talk over the 
values of cooperative child study via ob- 
servation and co-operatively work out the 
mechanics of such a program. 

In the attempt to build a real partner- 
ship there also must be a better under- 
standing of human nature and of the art 
of human relationships. This understand- 
ing we hope to gain at least in part by 
thoughtful practice in human relations. 
Between parents and teachers such practice 
may include play and work together. Im- 
proved understanding of human nature 
may also come through a systematic study 
of human psychology and the psychology 
of personal adjustment and personal-social 
relations through reading and sharing of 
books and magazines ‘(both fact and fic- 
tion) and through the use of films or car- 
toons, and a discussion of them together. 

We fully realize that cooperation for im- 
proving the child’s world requires the 
ability to suspend judgment when dealing 
with children and with each other, as well 
as the ability to face those facts about 
ourselves which make child adjustment 
and adjustment to each other more diffi- 
cult. As a means to this end the California 
A.C.E. project includes a study of the re- 
actions of other people to us and an at- 
tempt to examine objectively these reac- 
tions and to seek help in improving them. 
Help toward this end may be found in a 
study of mental hygiene; the reading. of 
helpful literature; the counsel of a trusted 
friend, physician or professional counselor, 
and in living experimentally, by which 
we mean trying to improve our behavior 
and watching the reactions of others to 
this improvement. 

Leaders in this project recognize that 
parents and teachers who are anxious to co- 
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operate for the improvement of the child’s 
world will especially need an increase in 
the awareness of their part in the inter- 
relationships of those agencies that affect 
social living and government, to the end 
that they may become more alert and co- 
operative citizens. If parents and teachers 
succeed in building between themselves an 
effective partnership the drawbridge be- 
tween the island of public education and 
the home built on the mainland of life 
would be freely traversed, but the moat 
surrounding the island would still remain 
and much danger to both home and school 
would still be present. There would be 
the danger that parent, teacher and child 
would be deprived of much that other 
social agencies could offer. There would be 
the danger that children were not being 
educated to make their fullest contribution 
to the larger world. 

There would be, too, the danger of moral 
and social contagion. A moat over which 
the child passes morning and night to his 
home on the mainland is no guarantee 
against contamination. What occurs on 
the mainland is important too. Commu- 
nity influences filter into our most private 
lives and have an important influence upon 
our children. It is the business of educa- 
tion to improve these influences and to 
make them function in education. That 
parent or teacher who prefers to keep his 
life simple and apart from the wider in- 
fluences of his community, state and na- 
tion is not avoiding their impact. He is, 
instead, abandoning to others the privilege 
of determining what that impact shall be. 


We believe that it is necessary in the 
busy lives of parents and teachers that a 
considerable corner of time and energy be 
devoted to understanding what goes on 
about them and in having a rightful in- 
fluence upon it. If parents and teachers 
would unite with other community agen- 
cies and organize to bring about a change, 
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the radio and movies would reflect their § 


wishes. The school board and the legis- 


lature would, too. 


A Plan of Action 


The teachers who have taken the lead in | 
launching this project recognize that no © 
program is better than the personnel to 
whom it is entrusted. Therefore, they have ~ 
adopted the following personal objectives: — 

To build among ourselves (members of the § 
California Association for Childhood Educa- @ 
tion) that new type of person who goes to | 
parents and to whom parents come with per- — 
sonal joy and satisfaction as well as with ad- — 


vantage to our common task. 


To demand the right and develop the ability | 
to be real persons in our communities with the — 
same rights of marriage and of citizenship that © 


other real people enjoy.” 


The attainment of these objectives will in- | 


volve the improvement of ourselves as 
teachers, as persons, as cooperators and as 
citizens. Such are the convictions upon 
which this project is based. 

To make these convictions effective in 
practice and thus effective in the improve- 
ment of the child’s world, the California 
A.C.E. has adopted a plan of action de- 
signed to develop this effective, happy 
partnership between parents and teachers 
and other community agencies. The meth- 
od is shared experience. 


1. Each local branch will need a chairman in 
charge of parent-teacher-community coop- 
eration. 

2. The chairman will help her branch set up 
objectives of its program of cooperation. 

3. Each branch will evaluate the relationship 
of its objectives at the outset. 

4. Each branch will work together creatively 
for the achievement of the objectives. 

§. Once each year each branch will report 
progress to the state chairman whose duty 
it will be to: 

a. Compile reports, returning a summary 
to each branch. 
2 from “A Program for the Mutual "ee “pe sf 


Parents and Teachers. An unpublished thesis, By 
Knotts Dillon. 
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b. Keep a statistical report that is bound 
to be interesting and may have scientific 
value. 

6. Each branch will re-evaluate its status in 
terms of its objectives annually. 

7. Each branch will give a brief account of 
the activities it has found most successful 
in promoting improved community rela- 
tions and wholesome community life. 


No one group need undertake too much. 
In doing one thing well and in sharing 
the results with other groups the state will 
build an experience curriculum in com- 
munity cooperation. 


W hat One Group Has Done 


As this article is being written few re- 
ports are in. Because of the writer’s mem- 
bership on its staff, it has been possible to 
get a complete report from one school.* 
This report suggests that already in some 
places many fine working relationships do 
exist. Many teachers already are active par- 
ticipants in community life, as well as 
happy working partners with parents. 
Whether we may regard the report which 
follows as average, inferior or superior, a 
brief summary of it we believe will be 
worth while. 

This school has seven teachers and about 
two hundred ten children enrolled. By 
reason of the responsible share they take 
in teacher training, the experience and 
training of the staff are above average. 

Each teacher in this school responded to 
the letter that was sent to every section 
of the state asking for a detailed report of 
public relations. The writer then held a 
conference with each teacher, ascertaining 
the exact nature of her professional and 
community relationships. (The personal 
conference unfortunately will not be pos- 
sible state-wide.) The seven teachers re- 
ported a total of two hundred seventy- 
eight personal conferences this school year 





®The College Elementary School at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 
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with parents of their pupils (no report 
cards are given at this school) , thirty-seven 


visits to the homes of their pupils, and - 


four hundred seventeen visits made at 
school by parents or grandparents during 
the school year. 

Every teacher on this staff belongs to 
the National Education Association, the 
California Teachers Association, and the 
Association for Childhood Education, but 
none felt satisfied with her ability to know 
what is being done by each of these pro- 
fessional organizations, much less to have 
an impact upon it. Members of this staff 
believe that streamlined coordinated pro- 
grams by these organizations in matters of 
legislation and educational policy would 
make for greater effectiveness both on the 
part of individuals belonging and on the 
part of the organizations themselves. For- 
tunately, there is some promise that this 
may be brought about. 


All but one of these teachers belong to 
some church and attend with fair regu- 
larity. Some are active church workers. All 
belong to the parent-teacher association, 
attend monthly meetings, and from this 
group of seven teachers twelve addresses 
were made this year either at parent- 
teacher meetings or over the radio under 
parent - teacher’ association sponsorship. 
Several are active in the League of Women 
Voters and the American Association of 
University Women. Every one of the 
above named organizations in which this 
staff is active has a representative to the 
Council of Social Agencies, yet not a 
single member of this exceptional staff 
knows what has been done by that Council 
in her community during the past year. 

One point seems clear. We live in a 
world in which organization is essential and 
in which manufacturers are organized na- 
tionally, with a simplicity that effectively 
goes after what is wanted. “Taxpayers” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Here’s To Youth 


Beginning January 15, 1944, the National 
Broadcasting Company, in cooperation with 
ten of America’s leading youth-serving agen- 
cies, presented a series of thirty-one weekly 
programs called "‘Here’s to Youth,” drama- 
tizing the current problems of young | ag 200 
and pointing out bow they can be met 
through community resources. The ten co- 
+ he agencies were the American Junior 

ed Cross, the Boys’ Clubs of America, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Girl Scouts, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the National Federation of Settlements, the 
United Christian Youth Movement, the Y.M. 
C.A. Five of the programs were documentary 
accounts from Palo Alto, Fort Wayne, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City and Winston-Salem 
broadcast in the hope that they would throw 
greater light on the problems of other com- 
munities. The story given bere is an adapta- 
tion of the broadcast made from Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, on April 22. The 
original script was prepared “on the spot” by 
Frank Wells. 


ARRATOR: Winston-Salem’s a pretty 

big city now, as cities go in the 

South.’ Nearly a hundred thousand 
people here, we figure. But we’re all still 
pretty close to the red clay hills around us. 
Guess you’ve noticed that red mud on the 
cars and trucks parked around the court- 
house square. Some folks might think it 
looks countrified, but we like it. That mud 
is the finest soil in the world for growing 
tobacco. 


We've got the largest Moravian Church 
in the world right here in Winston-Salem. 
The Moravians came here in 1766 and 
founded the town of Salem. It means 
“peace,” you know. Just as Salem grew 
up around the Moravian settlement, Win- 
ston grew up around the tobacco industry. 





‘Copyright by the National Broadcasting Company. Used 
by permission. 
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By FRANK WELLS | 


In 1913 the two towns became one, and _ 4 


it’s been a happy marriage. 


We like our town and think it is a § 
pretty good place to live. But lately we @ 
have been a little worried about our young- % 
sters. You see, even though Winston- 9 
Salem doesn’t have any war plants or army | 
camps, we still have some real war prob- ~ 
lems. The war’s busted up a lot of homes 9 
here. Fathers and grown brothers have @ 
gone into the army or are working in war § 
plants away from here. Lots of mothers 
have taken jobs, too. There’s nobody to | i 
keep tab on the kids. They smell excite- 
ment in the air and they want to be in © 
on it, and lots of times they go about it # 
the wrong way. The thing that worried us § 
the most for a while was this: every bus | 
that pulled into town brought a bunch of © 
soldiers and sailors on leave, and always © 
on hand to meet them, like flies around a ¥ 
honeypot, was a crowd of teen-age girls in | 
socks, with ribbons in their hair—girls like | 
Gracie White who ended up at juvenile 


court. 


Judge? 


Judge: With the right sort of help, § 
Gracie, I think you can become the girl # 
you ought to be. I’m going to put you on § 
probation and see that you get that help. § 


Gracie: Oh, gee, thanks a lot. 


Judge: But you’ve got a responsibility | 
in this too, Gracie. When the help is pro- | 
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By the way, we’re mighty proud of our — 

juvenile court. There’s not a man in town § 
more interested in young folks than Judge § 
Crews and he’s got some fine probation # 
officers who’re doing a swell job both 
among the whites and the Negroes. They — 

all pull together down there, and they’ve § 
set a heap of kids back on the right track. J 


Gracie: What’re you gonta do with me, : 
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vided you’ve got to make use of it. Your 
probation officer will keep in close touch 
with you. It won’t be long, I hope, before 


‘she'll be able to tell you about some group 


activities that will be a lot more whole- 
some—and more fun, tuo—than hanging 
around a crowded, smoky bus station. A 
lot of people in this town have been wor- 
ried for a long time about young folks 
like you. Now they’re going to pitch in 
and do something. Winston-Salem is not 
going to let you down, Gracie. 

Narrator: No, sir, Winston-Salem isn’t 
letting Gracie down, nor the hundreds of 
boys and girls like her. Instead of slapping 
a curfew on them, as some folks suggested, 
the community council began to make 
plans last summer to get at the delinquency 
problem way down below the surface at 
the tap roots. The first thing the council 
did was to make a survey to find out the 
causes for delinquency and the extent of it. 
Here’s Caroline Wagner herself, secretary 
of the community council, to tell you about 
that survey. 


Caroline Wagner: Our survey showed 
that during the first seven months of 1943, 
juvenile court cases had increased 74% 
over 1942. Petty larceny was by far the 
most common offense. Little boys ten, 
twelve and fourteen were housebreaking 
and stealing. What they stole wasn’t worth 
much: a pair of rubber boots, fifty-eight 
cents and a pillow top; half a dollar’s 
worth of food from a kitchen; five bottles 
of milk; a Christmas tree—things like that. 
But the pattern was important. These 
youngsters were acquiring a habit of steal- 
ing. We were relieved that our survey 
showed no marked increase in sex cases 
among the younger age group, but we still 
felt that the large numbers of girls hang- 
ing around the bus station till all hours 
was a highly dangerous situation. 


Narrator: Could you make any sense of 
why our young folks were runnin’ wild? 
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Wagner: Yes, we did. We found that 


lack of supervision at home was the chief - 


culprit. Of 23 white juvenile court cases 
studied, 14 showed both parents were out 
of the home all day. Of 27 Negro cases, 
21 parents were out of the home. These 
homes were in poor neighborhoods and 


.offered the children no place to entertain 


friends. Even in higher income neighbor- 
hoods, the problem of working mothers 
was acute, 

Narrator: And after you made the.sur- 
vey what did the council do? 

Wagner: You know what councils al- 
ways do—we made recommendations. But 
this is important. Before we made those 
recommendations we called the kids in to 
find out from them what their troubles 
were, what they thought would help. im, 
Gracie got a chance to speak. 


Gracie: The main thing we want is 
some place that’s bright and cheerful where 
we can get together, dance, have dates, 
sort of like a night club, only for kids. 

Negro boy: 1 wish we had a place where 
we could make things—a real workshop 
with real tools. Because of the war, they 
had to shut down the workshop in my 
school. I know about electricity and wiring 
and things like that. I could make my 
mother a lamp if I had the tools and a 
place to work. 

Small girl: I wish there was a play- 
ground near where I live. The closest one 


is over a mile and my mother won’t let . 


me go to it. And there’s nowhere else to 
play! 


Wagner: The burning need seemed to 
be for places for boys and girls to con- 
gregate—places that during these strenuous 
times could pinch-hit for the home. So 
we got the grammar schools to open their 
playgrounds and gyms for after-school 
recreation, and the recreation department 
stepped up its program with eight new 
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playgrounds. The high schools opened 
’ their doors to teen-agers three Friday eve- 
nings each month for dances. Then the 
Y.W.C.A. came through with “Harmony 
Hangout.” 

Gracie: Oh, let me tell about “Harmony 
Hangout.” It’s over at the Y.W.C.A. house 
and it’s exactly like a night club. Once a 
month we have a big dance there, and we 
plan it ourselves and do all the decorations. 
We invite whomever we please; the only 
thing you have to do to get invited is to 
behave after you get there. Our last dance 
was a “Gay Nineties” one. Wasn’t it swell, 


Joe? 
Joe: Sure. I like to go to “Harmony 
Hangout.” You see it’s this way: over 


there the lights are low and—well, my feet 
don’t feel so doggone big. 


Wagner: In addition to “Harmony 
Hangout” the Y.W.C.A. opened a hobby 
house which gave the youngsters a choice 
of archery, bowling, dramatics, needle- 
work, design and dancing. The Boy and 
Girl Scouts and the Junior Red Cross made 
a stfenuous effort to give their members 
a sense of responsibility and usefulness by 
having them work at wartime jobs. Trac- 
ing sector maps for the Civilian Defense 
Office was just one of the tedious jobs 
the Girl Scouts took over. The Boy Scouts 
sold bonds, collected scrap, and acted as 
messengers. The Junior Red Cross turned 
out bandages in astronomical numbers, 
made puzzles, trays and kits for soldiers. 
All of these youth agencies operate units 
for Negroes, but often they have a hard 
time finding leaders for them. 


Narrator: What about our churches? 
We’ve got 151 of them, you know. Looks 
like their Sunday school rooms and audi- 
toriums would be swell places for the kids 
to get together. 

Wagner: They aren’t being used to their 
fullest possible extent. 

Pastor Spaugh: Wait a minute! 
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Narrator: Yes, Pastor Spaugh? 


Spaugh: What about the Home Mora- | . 
That's 
the Boy Scouts. We’ve turned over to them 7 
the basement of our Sunday school build- 
ing for a clubroom and workshop. Up on 


vian Church? Hear that racket! 


the top floor the Girl Scouts have thei 


quarters with their own separate kitchen. | 
Our church building is in use every day | 


and Sunday, too. 


Wagner: Maybe that’s one of the reall 
sons there’s been so little juvenile delin- 


quency in Salem. 


Spaugh: We like to think so. You see,” 
the Moravians have always put a lot of | 
stress on the training of children. They 
have their own choir and all kinds of ac- # 
tivities separate from the grownups. We 
keep them so busy they don’t have much § 


time to get into trouble. 


Narrator: What about the little fellows q 


who are too young for scouting and things © 


like that? 


Wagner: The Junior League established _ 


a day nursery at the Presbyterian Church 


for children whose mothers work. The 
church furnished the heat and light and § 
the League furnished the supervision. § 
There are also three nurseries for Negro - 


children here. 


Narrator: How about the soldiers? Did 


you give them any breaks in your 
planning? 


Wagner: We surely did. The city coun- | 
cil is establishing a soldier’s center down-_ 
town and we've also put on a drive to get 


people to invite servicemen to their homes 


where they can meet girls their own age ¥ 


in the proper environment. 


Demorest: How about giving me a 
chance to talk about the community radio § 


workshop? 


Narrator: Sure, go right ahead, Char- © 
This is Charlotte Demorest who 


lotte. 
started the workshop. 


Demorest: Our workshop is sponsored” 
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by the community council and the Junior 
League. It’s open to young and old, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. We teach 
them how to write scripts, how to act in, 
and even how to direct radio shows. And 
they pay for this service by giving their 
time and talent to workshop programs. 

Narrator: What kind of programs is the 
workshop going to put on? 

Demorest: Programs about Winston- 


4 Salem. That will. awaken community in- 


terest in community problems. Right now 
the workshop is writing programs telling 
how the various youth organizations work 
and what they can do to make this a better 
place to live in. 

Narrator: Say, I was down at station 


| WSJS when your workshop members were 


having their auditions. 

Demorest: Quite a crowd, wasn’t it? 

Narrator: Yep. A real cross section of 
Winston-Salem. I saw one of our leading 
attorneys, a Negro worker in one of our 
tobacco plants, a policeman, a twelve-year- 
old girl from one of our poorest neighbor- 
hoods and a couple of debutantes. 

Well, I hope nobody thinks we’ve been 
bragging about Winston-Salem. What 
we've done is just the beginning. We’ve 
a long way to go before we can put on a 


¥ halo. Nobody knows this any better than 


our city probation officers. One of them 
—James Unthank—is right here and he’s 
going to tell you a story to illustrate what 
I mean. 

Unthank: 1 work with delinquent Ne- 
gro youth, and not long ago a boy who 
Was a persistent truant from school was 
brought to my attention. I went to his 
home. I found him hard at work making 
all kinds of trinkets out of spools and wire 
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and tin foil and other scrap that he had 
laboriously. collected. There was no work- 
shop in his school. This was his pitiful 
makeshift. Appeals brought funds to 
equip this boy with a real workbench and 
tools. But think of the many like him— 
boys of my own race, and white boys tod 
—whose needs are never known, whose 
creative impulses are never fulfilled. 

Narrator: Thank you, James Unthank. 
A lot of people in this town have been 
worried about that very problem and about 
other needs of youth. Our group-work 
agencies and just plain private citizens have 
got their eyes open too. 

Voice 1: We need more scout troops, 
more Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. units in 
our low income areas, and more equip- 
ment for the units already in existence. 

Voice 2: And more group leaders, espe- 
cially in the poorer sections. 

Voice 3: More day nurseries! 

Voice 4: More playgrounds that are ac- 
cessible to poor neighborhoods! 

Voice 1: Workshops for Negro boys 
like the Salvation Army’s “Red Shield 
Club.” 

Gracie: More “Harmony Hangouts.” 

Voice 2: Better housing! 

Voice 3: More cooperation by parents 
with P.T.A. and family and child service 
agencies! 

Narrator: It just popped into my head 
that telling about the things we’ve left 
undone isn’t very good to end on. But, on 
the other hand, the very fact that we know 
what our problems are, that we're looking 
them squarely in the face instead of stick- 
ing our heads in the sand is the most hope- 
ful thing about Winston-Salem, 
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A.C.E. Annual Meeting } | 


HE TIMES DEMANDED something different 

in annual meetings and A.C.E. members 

were ready to experiment. Of course there 
was a plan but no one could predict just how it 
would turn out. However, the delegates were 
unanimous in their agreement that the four 
days spent in Washington turned out well and 
justified their readiness to experiment. 

The group was small—two hundred sixteen 
delegates and members. It was a highly se- 
lective group—each branch sent one of its most 
representative and best informed members. The 
motivation was high—the A.C.E. had had no 
annual meeting in 1943 and the need to get 
together was urgent. The resources were stim- 
ulating—Washington offered many opportuni- 
ties for information, materials and unique ex- 
periences. The Association as an international 
organization had decisions to make, planning 
to do, and problems to solve. The time, the 
place, the purpose demanded exchange of infor- 
mation, intelligent group action, and the broad- 
ening of perspective. 

t information was exchanged? First 
of all, the’ delegates informed themselves 
concerning the work of the Association since 
last it had met in annual meeting. Reports 
from the Secretary-Treasurer, the Executive- 
Secretary, the Editor, and committee chairmen 
brought the members up to date on Association 
plans and action. 

A special committee reported on the plans 
offered by different groups for some type of 
international bureau of education and suggested 
possible A.C.E. participation in such planning. 
William G. Carr, chairman of the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, reported on 
the need for a permanent international agency 
for education, outlined some of its possible 
functions, and suggested ways in which the 
members of the A.C.E. might help to promote 
the formation of such an agency. 

Representatives from the six A.C.E. conven- 
tion regions told what was happening to chil- 
dren in their respective regions. They were 
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unanimous in reporting inadequate support for 
schools, inadequate teacher supply, too : 
classes in elementary schools, significant change a] 7 
in the elementary school curriculum, increased | 
attention to the health of children, increasir 
numbers of mothers of young children workir 
outside the homes, very limited extension of § 
school services, an inadequate number of chil ‘ 4 
care centers and trained personnel, little effe 
toward comprehensive child accounting, but | : 
increasing cooperation between community ® 
agencies working for the welfare of children, 
Representatives from three federal agencies— 9 
the Federal Works Agency, the Children’s Bu-" 
reau and the U. S. Office of Education—ex- | 
plained their programs for children and how 
they may be of help to local communities, § 
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Two national organizations—the National Edu- | fices 
cation’ Association and the American Home dren 
Economics Association—interpreted their pro- | the | 
grams for children and prognosed future activi- § Asso 
ties in behalf of children. Mimeographed reports § A- F 
from thirty-nine other lay and professionaly five 
groups were made available to the delegates. @ learn 
Jean Betzner, president of the A.C.E., re-§ 48€" 
viewed some of the things we want for children PFO8t 
as shown in the Association’s plan of action and § Work 
the experiences of teachers, analyzed the re-§ The ! 
sourcés the Association has for obtaining these | the fi 
things for children, and projected the problems § ™end 
we face in obtaining them. Among the Asso- § the E 
ciation’s resources she listed the ability to inter-§ show 
pret children intelligently because its members similz 
live close to the children, have had long-con-§ 84t!0! 


tinued contact with many children, and seeg § 












children from many points of view. Another} ™ Pr 
resource is the ability to act convincingly be-§ An 
cause of long experience with the techniques of § ator 
cooperation with others. 4 : The 
Information on how to become articulate oy 
concerning legislation and education was pre-' 
sented by the A.C.E. Consultant on Legislationg ™°'™ 
and the A.C.E. business adviser. “Know what — 
legislation is already enacted and what othef} lines ; 

legislation is needed to provide for the protec-| 
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i, tion, education and care of children. 
_ your legislators also have this information, and 


See that 


constitute yourselves sources for additional in- 


4 formation. Commend them when they support 


4 P dren,” said the legislative consultant. 
[™ your job to sell the public on what you are 


legislation that promotes the welfare of chil- 
“It is 


4 doing so that you may have public understand- 
} ing of and enthusiasm and support for your 


4 work. 


In order to do this well, you must be 


1 able to explain the advantages to the children 


and to the public of the things you are doing or 
wish to do,” counseled the business adviser. 


ing | Group Action 


The unique feature of this annual meeting 


i ' was the program of the twelve work groups. 
-§ They met first to pool information on the 


1 purposes and program of the Association, to 


oa | determine the major needs of children today 


® five professional organizations. 
| learned of the work of these organizations and 





| and how to meet them, and finally to inform 


themselves concerning various Washington re- 


# sources they were planning to investigate. 


The second meeting was devoted to field trips. 


| The work groups visited radio stations and 
‘newspapers, the Congressional Library, the of- 


fices of senators and representatives, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the C.I.O., the 
A. F. of L., and the national headquarters of 


The groups 
agencies, shared with them the purpose and 


| program of the A.C.E., and discussed ways of 


working together more effectively for children. 


§ The results of the field trips were reported at 
} the final meeting of the convention and recom- 
® mendations for further action were referred to 
_ the Executive Board. Post-convention reports 


show that local branches plan to carry out 
similar exchanges of information and investi- 
gations of local resources for the purpose of 


| stimulating wider participation and cooperation 


in programs for children. 

Another program event which led to group 
action was the mectings of the interest groups. 
The publication of materials is one of the 


| Association’s services to its members and to the 
} field of elementary education. 


So the first 
morning of the annual meeting was devoted to 
planning new materials. The nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary groups prepared out- 
lines of content for portfolios. Two other 
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interest g outlined content for bulletins 
to be titled This is Arithmetic and Do Children 
Need the Arts? et Se oe 
are serving as compilers and contributors to 
bulletins. The portfolios and bulletins will be 
published during 1944-45. 

Still another interest group discussed termi- 
nology in the field of childhood education and 
submitted recommendations to the Executive 
Board for further consideration. The teacher 
preparation group planned a statement that 
would deal with ways of holding the teachers 
we have, attracting new people to the profes- 
sion, and recommending programs for. pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers. 


Two events which contributed to*the broad- 
ening of perspective were the meeting in the 
White House at which Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Margaret Mead spoke, and the address by Paul 
Witty. In welcoming the A.C.E. delegates in 
the East Room of the White House, Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke of the many historic events 
that had taken place there, of the great respon- 
sibilities facing America’s teachers today, and 
of the importance of the work of such profes- 
sional groups as the A.C.E. in ing teachers 
assume these responsibilities. t we do to 
give children today a sense of the realization of 
their responsibility and an ability to analyze and 
understand the problems that they will face 
perhaps is going to decide the trend that history 


‘and the human race will take,” said Mrs. 


Roosevelt, who then introduced Margaret Mead. 


Miss Mead compared briefly European and 
American reasons for educating children, 
pointed out the effects national ideologies have 
on attitudes toward children, and showed the 
importance of the teacher as an interpreter of 
these reasons and ideologies. Mr. Witty spoke 
on the implications in today’s experiments in 
education with the armed forces, A manu- 
script, “Beam in the Eye,” has been prepared 
by Mr. Witty from this address and Pil be 
published soon in CHiILDHoop EpucaTION. 


Almost all the delegates found time to visit 
the Association headquarters office and to con- 
fer with international officers and staff mem- 
bers. Sight-seeing and finding eating places 
supplied social and physical diversion. ‘“Chil- 
dren in Our Communities,”—the theme for the 
meeting—took on new meaning, and becoming 
acquainted with community resources became 
more of a reality and less of a conjecture. 
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The Editorial Board \r CxitpHoop Epuca- 
for 1944-45 TION were a boy or a 

girl, it would now be 
able to vote. With this issue the magazine 
begins its twenty-first year. To those present 
members of the Board of Editors who were re- 
sponsible for the first issues, and to those others 
who “passed the hat” at national meetings so 
that more issues might be published, comes a 
note of appreciation from us who are “new” to 
the board. We hope that the content for 1944- 
45. will be fitting and complimentary to a 
magazine that has just come of age. 

Two members resigned from the board this 
past year—Alice Temple and Laura Hooper. 
The Execative Board of the Association ac- 
cepted their resignations with regret and wish 
them to know that the magazine has benefitted 
greatly by their years of service to it. Miss 
Temple edited the book review section for six- 
teen years, frequently contributed other mate- 
rials, and since her retirement from professional 
activities has continued to give advice and help 
to the Editor. We hope that Laura Hooper can 
again be persuaded to become a member of the 
Board of Editors, after she has had time to settle 
into her new job as principal of the Illman- 
Carter Unit at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Five members of the Board of Editors 


have completed three years of service: William — 


H. Burton, Malcolm S$. MacLean, Gladys L. 
Potter, Mary Reese, and Maycie K. Southall. 
Five new members will serve as contributing 
editors for 1944-47: Thomas E. Benner, dean, 
school of education, University of Illinois; Mar- 
garet E. Harris, dean, lower school, Metairie 
Park Country Day School, New Orleans; 
Franklin H. McNutt, head, department of 
education, The Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina; Esther B. Starks, principal, 
Falk Elementary School, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Worcester Warren, professor of edu- 
cation, Boston University. Agnes Snyder, 
instructor in social studies, Mills School, 
Adelphi College and Cooperative School for 
Teachers, will serve for one year to complete 
Laura Hooper’s unexpired term. 

We are fortunate in having the same review 
editors serve again this year: Books for Teach- 
ers, Clara Belle Baker; Books for Children, 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker; Research Abstracts, 
John A. Hockett; Bulletins and Pamphlets, 
Margaret Hampel and her committee—Dorothy 
Hoyle, Mildred English and Lucile Allard. 
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Across t 


May we suggest that you, as a reader 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon, consider yourself 
sponsible for letting the editorial board 


nearest you, geographically, know how you fed 


about the magazine from time to time. It 
help all of us do a better job for you. 


4 


Materials on SOME ATTRACTIVE MA- 


Teacher Recruitment teriats have been preg 


pared during the 


six months for the purpose of encouragingy 


high school graduates to enter the teachi 

profession, to encourage teachers already in the 
profession to remain there, and to encourage 
former teachers to return to teaching. : 
National Education Association has prepare 
an illustrated poster with the legend, “The 
teacher serves the nation in war, in peace.” 
The N.E.A. Committee on Teacher Preparation 


and Certification has prepared a statement of 
principles and recommended action for state 


boards and departments of education, fe 


teacher education institutions, for local school 


systems and for teachers individually and ig 
organized groups. The title is, “Recruiting, 
Selecting, Developing the Nation’s Teachers 
During the War and Post-war Periods.” Other 
N.E.A. materials, made possible through that 
organization’s War and Peace Fund, includ 
Serve Your Country—Become a Teacher, The 
Return of a Teacher, and Yes, | Am a Teach 


All of these materials may be obtained free 
from the National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
Teaching as a Profession, by Benjamin F 


zier, a pamphlet published by the U. S. Office 
of Education, may be obtained from th ‘ 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., fe 
ten cents a copy. This pamphlet describes 
the general nature of the profession; the oppor 
tunities for specialization; teacher supply, dé 
mand and placement; the nature of the teacher 
work; descriptions of working conditions; the 
requirements for becoming a teacher; oppor 
tunities for preparation and sources of addix 
tional information. 

Doubtless several colleges interested in 
preparation of teachers have published mate 
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4 Editor’s Desk 


rials for teacher recruitment, but only three 


have come to our attention. What of Ele- 
mentary Teaching? asks an attractively illus- 
trated folder prepared by the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. Some pertinent 
answers to this question are given and the 
reader is invited to visit or write to the Univer- 
sity for further information. 


Teaching Children—A Patriotic Service is 


: | the appeal made by an eight-page pamphlet 


| published by the National College of Educa- 


®% tion, Evanston, Illinois. The illustrations show 






f} future teachers and children in environments 
Fi conducive to living and learning, and de- 
F scribes the rewards of teaching. 


Enlist on the Children’s Front is the title 


0” | of a one-page flyer prepared by Wheelock Col- 
~ 4 lege, Boston. Sub-titles include: Teachers Are 


Needed, Teachers Are Important, Teaching Is 
} Thrilling Work, and Teaching Will Pay Good 
Dividends. 

The effect of such materials is difficult to 
determine. Perhaps two evidences may be 
found in the enrolment figures in departments 
and schools of education and in the number of 
teacherless classrooms this September. 


White House On JuNE 14 representatives of 


Conference approximately seventy-five of 


the oldest and largest national 


3, women’s organizations met at the White House 
4} with Mrs. Roosevelt to discuss how women 
may share in post-war policy-making. The 
4 A.C.E. was represented by the Editor of CutLp- 
44 Hoop EpucaTIon. 


Mrs. Roosevelt opened the conference by 


n-| welcoming her guests and by pointing out the 
importance of such a meeting at this time. 


The keynote address was given by Lucy Ho- 


#4} worth, member of the legal staff of the Vet- 
| erans’ Administration, who spoke on women’s 
§ responsibility in world affairs. 


Six speakers 
presented their recent experiences on interna- 


4 tional councils and pointed out the implications 
dij of their participation. 


At the afternoon session, G. Howland Shaw, 
assistant secretary of state, spoke on the oppor- 
tunities for women to participate in national 
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and international policy-making, through the 
U. S. Department of State. He assured the 
members of the conference that women have 
been and will continue to be asked by the State 
Department to serve in technical capacities on 
councils and commissions. Mrs, Ogden Reid, 
vice-president of the Herald-Tribune, spoke on 
the need for women to participate in national 
and international policy-making. “Women 
need to be there (on commissions and councils) 
to save men from their own Olympian egotism 
. . « to produce brain children—ideas—with 
men for the welfare of the world” because 
“government needs women and men_ need 
women.” She protested that women had not 
been drafted for war service and recommended 
that the best trained experts.among young 
women be drafted after the war to share with 
men in rebuilding world order. 


Ruth Bryan Rohde, former ambassador to 
Denmark, likened the future opportunities of 
women in national and international policy- 
making to a large scale housekeeping and 
pointed out that women were specialists in the 
making of homes and in the education and care 
of children, three great jobs which need now 
to be done on a world scale. 


The conference concluded with a brief busi- 
ness meeting at which a summary statement 
of the conference was accepted; forms from 
which a roster of qualified women can be 
developed were distributed; a continuation 
committee was elected, and a resolution of 
appreciation was passed. 

Mrs. Roosevelt closed the conference with 
the statement that the major purpose of 
women’s participation in national and interna- 
tional policy-making was the establishment of 
permanent peace which could only be brought 
about through an understanding of other peo- 
ple’s problems and a willingness to work coop- 
eratively in solving them for the benefit of all. 


The conference was called through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Roosevelt and at the invitation of 
representatives of four organizations: Charl 
Ormond Williams, director of field service, 
National Education Association, who served as 
chairman; Kathryn McHale, general director, 
American Association of University Women; 
Lucy J. Dickinson, president, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and Minnie L. Maffett, 
president, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS... 





Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER § , 








WAR AND CHILDREN. By Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. New York: Inter- 
national University Press, 1944. Pp. 191. 
$1.50. 

“War And Children is an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of psychology and is as 
valuable to those working with children on 
the home front as it is to those working with 
children in actual bombed areas. It is an 
accurate record of children in modern war 
keenly interpreted by the daughter of Professor 
Sigmund Freud and her associate.” Such is the 
statement in the foreword written by Edna 
Blue, executive chairman of the Foster Parents’ 
Plan for War Children. 

Miss Freud and Mrs. Burlingham, authors of 
the book, have directed three wartime nurs- 
eries in England for the Foster Parents’ Plan. 
Part One, which gives a survey of children’s 
psychological reactions’ to various wartime ex- 
periences, is based on case histories drawn from 
these living laboratories. Part Two, which 
includes detailed reports of individual children’s 
behavior, shows how Anna Freud and Dorothy 
Burlingham reached their conclusions. 

Some folks may find their preconceived no- 
tions of the effect of war upon children turned 
inside out by the discerning interpretations of 
this unusual book. The authors report that 
no signs of traumatic shock were to be ob- 
served in young children who had been bombed 
repeatedly and partly buried in debris, and that 
children apparently were not saddened by the 
sight of destruction and aggression. Instead 
of turning away from such sights with in- 
stinctive horror, the children often turned to- 
ward them with primitive excitement. “‘Chil- 
dren have to be safeguarded from the primitive 
horrors of war,” say the authors, “not because 
horrors and atrocities are so strange to them, 
but because we want them at this decisive stage 
of their development to overcome and estrange 
themselves from the primitive and atrocious 
wishes of their own infantile nature.” 

Likewise it is possible, the authors point out, 
to overrate the amount or permanency of the 
fear of air raids. The fear that the child recog- 
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nizes at one moment may give way to 
attitude of utter disregard. Children in shelte 
during air raids became engrossed in books and 7 
games. In spite of repeated warnings one | 
group of children played in the neighbo a . 
of an unexploded bomb. Apparently such chil. J 
dren dropped their contact with reality, der d ; 
the facts, and returned undisturbed to the # 
interests of their own childish world. Anxieties } Clini 
of the mother and of the grown-up world were, § 
however, shared by the children. The quiet 
manner in which the London population on® 
the whole met the air raids is no doubt respons 
sible for the extremely rare occurrence of® | 
“shocked” children. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book describes children’s reactions to evacuas 
tion. “The war acquires comparatively little ® 
significance for children so long as it only 
threatens their lives, disturbs their material) 
comfort or cuts their food rations. It becomes § 
enormously significant the moment it breaks # 
up family life and uproots the first emotional § 
attachments of the child within the fa 7 4 
group.” | 

The violent reactions of the young child a 
parting with his mother, the craving for her 
which persists for hours or days, the outlets® 
for emotion in various undesirable forms of i 
behavior are fully illustrated. The child, sepa ® 
rated from the loving care of his parents, some: q 
times ‘Passes through a “‘no-man’s-land of affec 
said 

































tion.” “I am_ nobody’s nothing,” tr 
five-year-old. Now and then a child has failed® tj 

to recognize his mother after he has settled In |} 
down in his new surroundings. He recognizés§ forth 





toys and articles of furniture from the formeny 
home, but he stares at his mother’s face in stonyy 
indifference. In an effort to escape grief and§ 
loneliness, this child has blotted out the i ima ia 
of the mother. 2 

The authors suggest ways of separating thé 
child gradually from his family, that may lee 
sen the shock. They stress also the importancég 
of love in the child’s education. “Education 
demands from the child continuous sacrifices§ 
The child has to give up his primitive habits § 
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t® co become clean, to lessen his aggression, to 
—& restrict his greed, to renounce his first sexual 
4 wishes. He is ready to pay this price if he 
4 his parents’ love in return. If such love 
Fis not available, education either has to threaten 
or to drill or to bribe . . Our educational 
success, therefore, will largely depend on 
whether we can succeed in creating or cons 
' serving for the children their proper emotional 
relationships with the outside world.”—C.B.B. 


| INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL 
| CHILDREN. By Harry J. Baker. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 
496. $3.50. 

Mr. Baker, director of the Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, has with his 
@ wealth of experience and many years of re- 
| search made a fine contribution to the field of 
' education of the exceptional child in the writing 
_of this volume. His book is intended primarily 
| for use as a text in university courses designed 
| to give prospective teachers an understanding 
| of the exceptional child and his problems. Since 
_ the training of teachers for these children has, 
as Mr. Baker indicates, been one of the greatest 
| needs in the development of an adequate educa- 
‘tional program, it is indeed heartening to note 
| an increasing interest in the preparation of 
| special class teachers as evidenced by the publi- 
| Cation of such a text. 

' Te has been no small task for the author, 
_ considering the great wealth of material on 


af 
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1 at® the various types of handicapped children, to 
her present so complete a picture of the problem 
lets® in a single volume. Mr. Baker has planned his 
of F discussion of each type of exceptional child so 
»pa=# as to include a definition of the problem, char- 
me-# acteristics, number of cases, diagnosis, causes, 


| femedies and preventions, history of the devel- 
| opment, and finally an outline of present educa- 
"tional practices. 
@F In his introductory chapters the author sets 
8% forth the four main objectives of education as 
Fe cited by the Educational Policies Commission 
ay of the National Education Association:  self- 
n@@ realization, human relationships, economic se- 
ge® curity, and civic responsibility. He does not 
““@ underestimate the difficulties to be coped with 
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want for all its children.—John Dewey 
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in the achievement of such objectives for the 
exceptional child but reasons that past accom- 
plishments are a basis for facing the future with 
optimism. 

Mr. Baker’s work is divided as follows: Part 
I. Introduction to the Field; Part Il. The Physi- 
cally Handicapped; Part III. Mental Growth 
and Development; Part IV. Neurological and 
Psychogenic Diseases; Part V. Behavior Adjust- 
ments; Part VI. Educational Retardation; and 
Part VII. General Problems, Summary and 
Conclusions. 


The section on the physically handicapped 
has placed greatest emphasis on the children 
who are blind or with defective vision, and deaf 
or with defective hearing, with the author con- 
sidering first the child with a mild handicap 
and then progressing to discussions of those 
with more extreme debility. The speech de- 
fective, the ort " handicapped, the 
cardiac, children suffering from lowered vital- 
ity, and all others with physically handicapping 
conditions are discussed with greater brevity. 

The section on mental growth and develop- 
ment devotes a chapter to each of the follow- 
ing: the slow-learning, the mentally subnormal 
and feebleminded, the rapid-learning, and the 
mentally gifted. 

The questions for discussion, references, or- 
ganizations, and periodicals listed at the close 
of each section should be of value not only in 
the classroom but for further study and re- 
search which teachers may wish to undertake. 

I believe that all of us concerned with the 
welfare of children would agree with Mr. 
Baker’s statement that “Teachers of regular 
classes should have at least one introductory 
course in exceptional children for two impor- 
tant reasons: (1) so as to recognize the main 
symptoms and detect possible candidates from 
among their pupils, and (2) so as to be fully 
informed about, and be sympathetic with, the 
program of special education.” It is to be 
hoped that teacher training institutions are in 
accord with this view and will welcome the 
author’s timely contribution.—Lawrence J. 
Linck, executive director, Commission for 


Handicapped Children, State of Ilinois. 
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W wat the best and wisest parent wants for his child, that must the community 
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Books FOR CHILDREN... 






Editor, LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER§ 








Newbery and Caldecott Awards for 1943 


The outstanding American awards for juve- 
nile literature published in 1943 went to Esther 
Forbes, who received the Newbery Medal for 
her story of colonial Boston, Johnny Tremain, 
and to Louis Slobodkin, who received the Calde- 
cott Medal for his illustrations in Many Moons. 
James Thurber wrote the text for Many Moons. 
Both awards are conferred annually by the 
American Library Association, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 
Frances Clarke Sayers of the New York Public 
Library was chairman of the committee that 
chose the winners for 1943. Both medals are 
donated annually by Frederic G. Melcher, editor 
of Publisher’s Weekly. 

Many Moons was reviewed in the December 
1943 issue of CHILDHOOD Epucation. Johnny 
Tremain is reviewed below. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN. By Esther Forbes. Il- 
lustrated by Lynd Ward. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1943. Pp. 256. $2.50. 
Johnny Tremain is as real as the boy next 

door although he lived in colonial Boston. As 
the reader follows Johnny on his exciting 
adventures, the figures and events of the revo- 
lutionary era come alive. Johnny is a boy one 
cannot let out of sight. Once the book is 
begun it is difficult to stop until the last page 
is read, and then one wishes for more. 

The book- begins with Johnny as the old 
silversmith’s apprentice. Sensitive Johnny with 
a feeling for his craft! Arrogant Johnny lord- 
ing it over the household! Then comes Johnny’s 
accident, crushing his spirit and cutting short 
his beloved career as silversmith. Stormy, will- 
ful Johnny who cannot accept even the sym- 
pathy of Cilla, his dear little friend. 

After a series of harrowing and heartbreak- 
ing incidents a more mature, thoughtful Johnny 
appears, now identified with the Observer and 
active in the revolutionary movement. He 
helps out at the Boston Tea Party and when 
Paul Revere spreads the alarm. 

This is a book which recreates the spirit of 
the early patriots who fought and died “so a 


man can stand up.” 
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TWENTY LITTLE PETS FROM EVER : | 
WHERE. By Raymond L. Ditmars. Mus 
trated by Helene Carter. New York: Juli 
Messner, 1943. Pp. 64. $2. 


All over the world children have pets and § 
this book contains authentic material aboug} - 19 
them. Included among the twenty little p 
are the dormouse from Borneo, the owl-monkey 
from Ecuador, the panda from China, the rein- 
deer from Lapland, and the ring-tailed cacomi 
tle from Texas. For all elementary school 
children. : 3 


THE PLEDGE OF PIANG. By F. B. Stuarh i. 
Illustrated by Robbie. New York: D. Apple 


- rac 
ton-Century Company, 1943. Pp. 253. $2. 5, ; aa 
A rousing good story, particularly for boys ® suppc 

Its setting is in the Philippines, just prior Ra 


the attack on Pearl Harbor. Two American® 


boys, Tully and Crampton, aid the Americai® is not 
soldiers in highly exciting ways. Piang, son tf ing f 
the Moro chieftain of Mindanao, was on gent 
lookout to do away with these American boys mank 
and he had his reasons! How friendship devee® faci 


oped through an accident in the jungle carri 
the story forward to a satisfactory conclusi 
The boys played the leading roles in bringing 


United States and the Moros to combine forcet tary S 
against their common enemy, the Japanese 

Especially for boys of ten to twelve. TF BEHI 
KATY AND THE BIG SNOW. By Virginih Am 


Lee Burton. Boston: Houghton Miffia® tion 
Company. 1943. Pp. 32. $2. ys Ss. 
Virginia Lee Burton, author of The Littl : ay 

m 


House, is well known for her ability to inve 
inanimate objects with life and vigor. Now 
she gives us the personable “Katy,” a crawh 
tractor. . | 

Clever Katy wins the love and respect Om 
the townspeople through her indomitable wom; 
at the time of ‘a big blizzard. With charm ande 
humor Katy teaches the reader a thing or tw 
about the importance of keeping lines of com 


munication open. This book will be a favorit ja 
with five- to eight-year-olds. ® 24Pan, 
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| Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS... 








— 


ius Intercultural Relations 
lian) 
©} THE RACES OF MANKIND. By Ruth Ben- 


edict and Gene Weltfish. Pamphlet No. 85. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1943. Pp. 32. Ten cents. 


Did you know that the races of mankind 


- 4 q are, as the Bible says they are, brothers? As 


reported briefly in this pamphlet, science has 


, | found that all peoples are very much alike. The 


® same types of blood flow in the veins of the 
® dark-skinned and light-skinned people. 
® guage and customs are not racial but depend 
F pon where one was born. That Nazi “superior 

® race” 
-44@ strated not only on the battlefields but is amply 
§® supported by science. 


Lan- 
propaganda is a myth is being demon- 


Race prejudice is present in America and in 


} | the world. This fact is not minimized but it 
@ isnot inevitable. A number of groups are work- 


ing for democratic race equality. Every intelli- 
gent citizen should know the basic facts about 


‘ : mankind and what is being done to promote 
§ facial understandings. 


This booklet is a de- 


ies lightful introduction to this problem and con- 


: | tains suggestions for wider readings and con- 


hee tacts. Esther B. Starks, principal, Falk Elemen- 





ces | tary School, University of Pittsburgh. 


BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR. By Foster Rhea 


Dulles. A cooperative project between the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, and the Webster Publishing Company. 
St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 
1944. Pp. 92. Forty cents. 


American relations with the Far East are im- 


| portant and are becoming even more so. In 
we order that these relations may be fully under- 
| Stood, an interesting summary of trade with 
A the Asiatic countries, from carly days to the 

® Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, is developed 


in this pamphlet. The Far East is now our 


® neighbor to the west—neighbor by virtue of 
ay the airplane. 


The story of our relations with China, 


® Japan, the Philippines, and other Pacific coun- 
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tries has been recorded by Dr. Dulles, professor 
of American history at Ohio State University, 
who has written on Far Eastern: since 
he first went to China in 1921. His mianu- 
script was carefully checked by five critics, 
experts in this field of Asiatic relations, and 
the vocabulary was adjusted by the Webster 
Publishing Company so that the pamphlet 
might be suitable for school use. Not the least 
asset of this publication is the phonetic pro- 
nunciation which immediately follows each for- 
eign name. 

Behind the Open Door contains clear, ines 
explanations of extra-territorial rights, the 
Open Door policy, the annexation of the Philip- 
pines, the widening scope of Japanese influence 
with the resulting tide of imperialism which 
bred suspicion, and the various treaties which 
were intended to secure international agree- 
ments and relationships. All these are back- 
grounds for the events of December 7, 1941. 
It is well for Americans to know these facts 
and to look ahead to the problems of the peace 
which, it is hoped, will be permanent. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is a non- 
governmental research and educational organi- 
zation founded in 1925 to facilitate the scien- 
tific study of peoples of the Pacific area. Many 
pamphlets have been published for use in 
schools and discussion groups. Lists of these 
are available at the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1 East 54th Street.—Esther B. Starks. 


Care of Children 


WORKING WITH THE CHILD FROM 
TWO TO SIX. Obio Curriculum Bulletin No. 
5. Columbus: State Department of Education, 

1944. Pp. 24. No price given. 

This timely bulletin was prepared to assist 
workers in the program for the nursery school 
and kindergarten age children of working 
mothers. An amazing amount of material is 
condensed within its pages. Suggestions are 
made for a workable schedule in a preschool 
group, with brief explanations of the value of 
the activities: health inspection, routine habits, 
rest and naps, and various play experiences. Ex- 
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amples of types of desirable experiences are 
given under such topics as excursions, music, 
free play, persons of interest, science experi- 
ences. A summary of significant facts of de- 
velopment—social, emotional, mental and 
physical—includes a number of helpful hints 
to anyone associated with young children. A 
list of useful equipment and supplies for indoor 
and outdoor play covers many basic needs. A 
brief bibliography provides sources for more 
extensive research.—Esther B. Starks. 


LIVING AND LEARNING WITH THE 
CHILDREN OF OHIO. Ohio Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 6. Columbus: State Department 
of Education, 1944. Pp. 24. No price given. 
This very inviting printed booklet follows 

on through the elementary school with the 

philosophy of growing and learning with ever- 
widening and deepening responsibilities that is 
expressed in Working With the Child From 

Two to Six. Teachers will find in it many 

suggestions for carrying out activities of sig- 

nificance for personal and group living of chil- 

dren.—M. H. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY. By the 
faculty of the University School of Obio 
State University. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Fifty cents. 


This record of a study of growth and de- 
velopment is the result of three years of co- 
operative work of the faculty of the university 
elementary school and seminar groups in the 
department of education. It is helpful to see 
the flexible recording of growth expectancy 
from the preschool age through high school in 
the areas of personal health and living; the de- 
velopment of a sense of security, achievement, 
and widening and deepening interests and ap- 
preciation. Normal development is described 
in this report. It is pointed out that to set up 
invariable stages of maturation at each age level 
is impossible-—M. H. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD HOME? Pamphlet 
No. 1, Child Study Association in coopera- 
tion with the U.S.O. Division of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. New York: The Associa- 
tion, 221 West 57th Street, 1944. Pp. 23. 
No price given. 

This is a simply written and pointedly illus- 
trated booklet which both parents and teachers 
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should find practical. Special emphasis § 
placed on the wartime home and its problem 
—Dorothy Hoyle, supervising critic, Ohio Uni. 
versity, Athens. s 


WHAT MAKES GOOD HABITS? The B 
ginnings of Discipline. Pamphlet No. 
Child Study Association in cooperation 
the U.S.O. Division of the National Boar 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associati On. 
New York: The Association, 1944, Pp. 23. 
No price given. 


While the chief concern in this publication 
seems to be with the infant and the very young 
child, suggestions are given which should prov 
both interesting and helpful to parents ani 
teachers of older children. Problems of eatin 
sleeping, schedules, etc., are discussed in he 
same manner as the topics in Pamphlet No. 1. 
Dorothy Hoyle. 


Community Action on Bebalf of Children 
OUR CONCERN—EVERY CHILD. 


Emma O. Lundberg. Children’s Bureau P be 
lication No. 303. Washington, D. C.: Sue 





perintendent of Documents, Govern 

Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 83. Fifteen c a 

This bulletin should be excellent for thos) gm 
interested in united action for the welfare Off sation. 
children in state and local communities. De® chisg , 
tailed suggestions are given on how to discovers pant it 

















recreational, health and educational needs of 
children in a community. Children in minority® 
groups and dependent children are included ing 
a suggested survey.—Dorothy Hoyle. 


WHAT ABOUT US? A Report of Commiunity= 
for Young People, Washington, D. C.: Office 
of Community War Services, Fedral Secure® 
ty Agency, 1944. Pp. 41. No price givem 
The need for recreation is defined and ex 

amples of youth-initiated recreational programsy 

are given. Suggestions are made as to hows Wi 
adults in a community may help in establi 
ing such programs. Numerous examples of 
programs already in action are cited. There #& 

a suggestive survey form as well as a list off © 

organizations which can help by furnishi 

printed descriptions of their activities. is 
booklet includes a list of field representative: 
of the Division of Recreation. Community 

War Services.—Dorothy Hoyle. 
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.§ = Ascension Parish Association for Childhood Education, 
4 Lowisiana. 


4 Emma Jobnson 


"3 j%|Emma Johnson, a member of the staff of 
| Temple University, died on April 7, 1944. A 
'@ native of York, Pennsylvania, Miss Johnson 

MH attended Penn State College and’ received bac- 

| calaureate and master’s degrees from Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Before going to 

-—% Temple University as director of early child- 

‘hood and elementary education she was asso- 

ciated with Cornell University and the Uni- 

® versity of Arkansas. 

p,4 In addition to her university work, Miss 
p § Johnson took a keen interest in better child 

4. § care in her state and community and at the 
ym time of her death was serving in an advisory 

@ capacity on the Pennsylvania State Commit- 
® tee for Day Care of Children and as a member 

® of the executive committee of the local organi- 

® zation. She was the author of several books on 
® child development and was an active partici- 
veE® pant in the work of organizations dealing with 
| the care of children, including the Association 
‘for Childhood Education. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 

_§ Lois Coffey Mossman, formerly associate pro- 
"V4 fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
® University, died on June 18, 1944. Mrs. Moss- 
} man had taught in elementary and high schools 
} in Kansas, New Mexico and Illinois, and in 
=§ Western Illinois State Normal School, before 
i taking up her work at Columbia. She was 
™ widely known in the field of elementary edu- 
-§ cation through her writing and her participa- 
#® tion in national conferences. 

| Changes 

+ 4 Margaret Harris, from supervisor of schools, Pike 


"* County, Troy, Alabama, to dean of the lower school, 
“Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans, Louisi- 


ity. «Laura Hooper, from director of the Page Memorial 
@ School, Wellesley College, Massachusetts, to the faculty 
® of the Illman-Carter Unit, School of Education, Univer- 
@ sity of Pennsylvania. 
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Willard Goslin, from superintendent of schools, Web- . 
ster Groves, Missouri, to superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Lenore Wilson, from the faculty of State Teachers 
College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, to the faculty of ‘Mills 
College, Oakland, California. 


A.C.E. Bulletins 


New editions of two A.C.E. general service 
bulletins are now available, Children’s Books— 
For Fifty Cents or Less (pages 26, price twenty- 
five cents), published in April, and The 1943- 
44 Supplement to A Bibliography of Books for 
Young Children (pages 16, price twenty cents), 
published in July. These bulletins are sent to 
publications representatives of A.C.E. branch- 
es but not to other officers or to individual 
members of the international Association. 

Reprint service bulletins published during 
the summer are Discipline—An Interpretation 
(pages 41, price twenty-five cents) and Re- 
ligion and the Child (pages 38, price twenty- 
five cents). The first of these interprets dis- 
cipline through work, group participation, 
making choices, giving and receiving affection 
and other influences in the life of the child. 
Most of the articles are from the 1943-44 issues 
of CHiLpHoop Epucation which had as their 
general theme “Disciplines of World Citizen- 
ship.” The second reprint bulletin interprets 
religion in terms of the all-around dev: t 
of the child. Articles selected from several 
volumes of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION represent 
a broad and well-balanced approach to the sub- 
ject. No regular mailings of reprint service 
bulletins are made to A.C.E. branches or indi- 
vidual members, but branch publications rep- 
resentatives who request them will receive dis- 
play copies. 

All of the above bulletins may be ordered 
from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The 1944 Annual Meeting 


On page 34 of this issue will be found an 
account of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation 1944 Annual Meeting. An earlier and 
quite complete report was published in the 
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March-April issue of the A.C.E. Branch Ex- 
change. A few copies of the Exchange are 
available for those who wish them. Send your 
request to A.C.E. Headquarters in Washington. 


Kindergarten-Primary Meeting 


The Kindergarten-Primary Department of 
the National Education Association held an 


afternoon session on July 4, during the 1944 . 


meeting of the N.E.A. Representatives Assembly 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Hattie S. Parrott, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, officially represented the As- 
sociation at the meeting. She sends the follow- 
ing report of the kindergarten-primary session: 


Maycie K. Southall, speaking on “Education Leader- 
ship for Today's Schools,” said, “We know that educa- 
tion has been blitzed in every state, city, school and 
classroom in America, although society in general is not 
conscious of the fact. It was not expected that the 
education of children was to be permitted to suffer. Are 
we as teachers meeting our responsibility for the welfare 
of children and for the opportunity to influence edu- 
cational leadership? 

“The harvest is ripe now for educational expansion 
and each teacher should accept the responsibility of do- 
ing her part in influencing public opinion and in con- 
vincing parents that the best investment they can make 
is in the education of their children. (1) Insist that 
children be put first on the home front; (2) explain why 
children’s needs cannot wait—children’s needs on the 
home front are next to man’s needs on the battle front; 
(3) interpret implications of the army’s emphasis on 
teaching and education; (4) give facts supporting the 
statement that living in today’s world calls for more 
than living in the world of yesterday, (5) arrange special 
events such as community forums to impress upon par- 
ents and teachers that the needs and demands of and 
for education will be greater in the post-war world.” 

Following Miss Southall’s talk came the fifty-cighth 
annual business session of the department, at which 
this report of the Resolutions Committee was adopted. 


The department is aware of the stress and transient- 
ness of the times and of the increasing tendency toward 
educational curtailment. The department recognized 
certain basic needs for all children throughout the 
country and that these needs are to be considered as a 
minimum. Specifically, these needs are: 

The right to a wisely guided environment. 

The right to be guided by superior teachers. 

The right to equal educational opportunity. 


The committee recommends the endorsement of ac- 
tion that will assure the meeting of these minimum and 
basic needs. 

1. To assure the right of a child to the security of a 
wisely guided environment, it recommends: 
The continuing of nursery and child care centers 
under competent direction and supervision, and 
staffed by trained workers. 
2. To assure the right of a child to be guided by su- 
perior teachers, both by qualifications and training, 
it recommends: 
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a. “The uniting of kindergarten-primary _ teac 
throughout the country for the discussion) 
questions pertaining to this field of educatic on, 
(Purpose as stated in the by-laws, n 
Article 2.) 4 

b. Adequate salaries for kindergarten-primary 
ers, comparable with the salaries of teacher 
other levels of public school teaching, on 
basis of equal pay for cqual training. : 

3. To assure the right of a child to~equal educ: 
opportunity, it recommends: The endo J 
the Federal Aid bill. ($.637.) 
4. The committee recommends that all kind 
primary teachers strive to become adequately 
formed concerning legislation affecting young» 
dren and that they prepare to take an active | 
in bringing about such legislation. ‘ 
The committee recommends that the Kinderg 
Primary Department of the N.E,A. prepare to, 
ticipate actively in post-war planning for young { 
dren by participating more actively in planning® § 
children today. > 
The following officers were clected to serve the 
partment for the coming year: 


President: Adeline Stevenson, Fargo, North Dak 
Vice-President: Elizabeth Spargo, Dorchester, 
Executive Committee: 4 
Frances Potts, Newburgh, New York, for 
years to fill the unexpired term of 
H. Shaw. 
Ruth Newby, Pasadena, California, for 
years. : 
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National Go-to-School Drive 


To get boys and girls to want to return 
school this fall the U. S. Office of Educa 
and the Children’s Bureau, with the coop 


ing parents, school officials and local citiz 
to join in conducting Go-to-School drives 
nation over. This campaign is also endof 
by the War Manpower Commission. j 

High school enrollment has dropped one m 
lion during the war. This drop in enrollmi 
is becoming progressively more serious. 
ably more young people are employed this 
mer than ever before. There is great d 
that a still greater number than before 
fail to return to school this fall. 

Many boys and girls are in jobs that do n 
contribute directly to the war or to the 
velopment of the young worker. Many @ 
working in violation of child labor laws. Th 
future welfare of youth and the strength 
the nation are threatened by this need lea 
waste of school opportunities and careless @ 
of youthpower. A national drive, supported 
every community, can reverse these trends. — 

National organizations and local groups 4 
asked to join actively this nation-wide 
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Please send me your catalog and data 
on Holgate educational toys. 


BAG OF RAILROAD BLOCKS. 40 of them, 13 stenciled to 
represent train cars — the others build the station 9 


different shapes. In durable bag 


_ » Tests have proved that children learn faster with 
® Holgate Toys. That’s because Holgate Toys are scien- 
3 tifically keyed to age groups, satisfy the play needs of 
3% all children. By size, shape and color they speed de- 
a tg coordination . . . encourage imaginative 

play. Approved by pediatricians and child educators. 


4 HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 
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JUMBO-BLOX 


try to get along without them. Decide 
now that, this year, you too will have 
to your purchasing department. 






Out of 


for Several |= 
Months. 

But Now— 

Again Available! 

















R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


Culbertson RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician .. . Select yours now. 


Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings ‘for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many others. 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book I $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book II .. $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, — and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book III _- -..- $1.90 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance. 

Songs and Rhythms _ $0. 
19 Original Songs— —some ” by children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections, $0.50 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. Y. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ment and to work with the people who kno 
the boys and girls and can most effective 
bring the Go-to-School message to them whe 
they live and work. 


International Education Assembly 


The Liaison Committee for International E 
ucation is composed of the representatives ¢ 
more than thirty national organizations havin 
special interest in international education. If f 
purpose is to study the educational needs fH 
the post-war world and to aid in the coording § p 
tion of the activities of the member organizw§ = 
tions. This Committee has fostered the exe . 
change of information among the member on 
ganizations and has arranged two meetings of _, 
the International Education Assembly. 4 

The first meeting of the Assembly was hek 
at Harpers Ferry, September 1943. This wi 
followed by the publication and wide distriby 
tion of the pamphlet, “Education for Interna 
tional Security.” The second meeting was h 
in June 1944 at Hood College, Frederig 
Maryland. At this meeting there were pre: 
delegates from thirty-two countries in addit 
to the members of the Liaison Committee § 
International Education. The Association § 
Childhood Education was represented by 
E. Leeper, executive secretary. 

At the opening session of the Fred 
meeting, Alexander Meiklejohn of the America 
Association for Adult Education, said, 
politics and economics are unimportant comme w 
pared to education. We teach today for a worldg if 
that is dead. When troops cross the Channel a. 
new world will be born.” (They were crossing: 
as he spoke.) “We are not sure it will be 
better world. If a new and better world | 
ahead we must fight for it, not just dreamy 
about it.” : 

On the second evening the Assembly wi 
addressed by representatives of the Unitemgy 
States Department of State, France and Greg 
Britain. Ralph E. Turner of the Depart 
of State told of the American delegation wit 
the Council of Allied Government in Londomg - 
Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary Under-secte 
tary for Education in Great Britain, talked ¢ 
new plans in British education which inclu 
compulsory school feeding for all child 
nursery schools; camp schools; simpler and 
permanent, more adaptable school building 
longer periods of preparation for teachers, 
refresher courses for two years. He added 
preschool education was the most exciting af 
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LONG MAY IT WAVE 


For a grand project that will help instill the love of flag and 
country in your pupils, send for Problem and Idea Project 
No. 22-2. Let them illustrate the story of Old Glo raw 
the flags that flew over our infant Republic before the Stars 
and Stripes were born. Send for P. & |. Patriotic Project 
No. 22-2—only 10c. 
DEPT. CE-1 
This project is one of many in Problem and Idea Portfolio 
No. |,’containing units on a wide variety of subjects interest- 
ing to children—seasonal topics, subjects of current interest, 
articles to make, etc. 75 pages of valuable ideas for the 
busy teacher. 


Send only $1.00 for Problem and Idea Portfolio No. |, Series 
B, Elementary and Lower Grade Art Helps. 
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Primary Grades Now Ready! 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


A five-point “reading readiness” program in the 
FIRST BOOK 


23 favorite children’s songs beautifully illustrated in a gift book format 
by Lloyd J. Dotterer. List: $.68. 


SECOND BOOK 
145 distinctive songs and 14 themes for listening, with fascinating illustrations 
by Jules Gotlieb. List: $.84. 


THIRD BOOK 


168 appealing songs and instrumental selections prepare for formal reading 
at the intermediate grade level, with charming illustrations by Priscilla Pointer. 
List: $.92. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 


mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 


passed equipment. If you haven't 


done so, write for descriptive 

catalog immediately. | 

©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 








the Judy Way” 


Judy Wooden 
Puzzle Inlays Minneapolis 1 
Minnesota 











News Notes 


best form of education. Henri Seyrig, Cultural 
Adviser to the French Delegation, French Com- 
mittee of Liberation, told of how educational 
planning for post-war France is going forward 
in Algiers today. This includes the meeting of 
health problems, the opening of more nursery 
schools and the improvement of present nursery 
schoals, and subsidizing youth organizations. 

The major work of the Assembly was the 
study, discussion, revision and adoption of 
a statement on “Education for a Free Society.” 
This had been prepared by William G. Carr of 
the National Education Association, Allardyce 
Nicoll of the British Embassy, Antonin J. 
Obrdlik of the Czechoslovak Legation, and 
Aase Gruda Skard of Norway. The nine prin- 
ciples developed were: 
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The proper aim of education is the development 
a free man. “ 
Everyone should be educated. . 
Opportunities for advanced education should be a 
merous and justly distributed. ; 
Learning is a lifelong obligation. 
Thete should be complete freedom to learn. 
Education should enrich human personality. 
Education should develop economic competence. 
Education is concerned with the development 
character. ‘ 
Education should develop international understandif 


The revised and adapted statement whig 
presents and explains the nine principles is n 
being prepared for publication’ under the 
“Education in a Free Society.” This stat 
on the nine principles that the delegates cog 
sidered basic to the education of free men wi 
be a highly suitable companion to the docs 
ment developed at the Harpers Ferry Assem 
in 1943, “Education for International Secu 
ity.” Both publications may be secured wit 
out charge by writing to William G. Cai 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteent 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 4 

The Assembly elected new officers for t 
year as follows: : 

President: William G. Carr, United States. 


Vice-President: Aase Gruda Skard, Norway. 
Secretary: Edgar J. Fisher, United States. 


Community Cooperation 
(Continued from page 29) 


too are organized with one aim in view, b 
professional and lay groups interested in chi 
welfare are so scattered in the multiplicity ¢ 
their efforts that it is all but impossible ev 
to be informed about the plans and purposes 
the many splendid groups with which they 
affiliated and in which they are truly interes 
Recognizing that it is important to affilial 
actively with professional and lay groups whi¢ 
are engaged in community betterment, we 
believe that streamlined coordinated effort 
the need of the moment and we are ready 
cooperate to bring it about. : 

With all the sincere interest there is in ch 
dren—interest that has existed for years—w 
is it that society is still fishing delinquents 
of the stream of life by the thousands 
attempting to resuscitate them? It is time} 
take a look upstream to see what, if anythi 
can be done to stop those influences that a 
dumping them in. The California A.C.E. 
taking a step in this direction. They call” 
“Community Cooperation for Improving 
Child’s World.” 
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